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PREFACE 


(( “PIS Is OUR Sesquicentennial year. Only a few among the seventeen 

hundred collegiate institutions in this country have such a long and 

rich tradition to encourage their progress. In our century and a half we 

have been through flowery seasons of expanding power and prestige, and 

through seasons of drought and blight that severely tried our courage. No 

one realizes this more than I, who have been preparing for publication 
an historical sketch of Union College.” 


So Dixon Ryan Fox, twelfth President of Union College, at the New 
York Alumni dinner on December seventh, nineteen hundred forty-four, 
celebrating his tenth year in office, announced his intention to publish a 
short historical pamphlet on the College to commemorate its Sesquicen- 
tennial. His intention was not to write a detailed, comprehensive work, 
but a human story of its one hundred and fifty years. On January thirtieth 
he left this draft unfinished and uncorrected, though nearly complete 
chronologically. He did not plan to write the story of his own ten years. 
With a view to rounding out the whole period, the speech quoted from 
above has been included in the present volume. The incomplete sketch is 
therefore printed for the friends of Union and its alumni in its present 
state. 


And now, rather than perfect it by rewriting, editing or enlarging 
sections of this fragment, as the author would have done, it has been read 
by several friends and presented in its original form. Those whom we 
gratefully acknowledge as assisting in the publication by preliminary 
reading, proofreading, and correction of errors, are Walter Cummings 
Baker, President of the Board of Trustees of Union College; Benjamin P. 
Whitaker, Acting-President of Union; Charles N. Waldron, Secretary of 
the Graduate Council; Professor Frederick L. Bronner, Editor of the 
Alumni Review; Professor Harold A. Larrabee, Chairman of the Sesqui- 
centennial Committee; Professor Harold W. Blodgett; Kingsley W. 
Given, Director of Public Announcements; Professor James M. Cline; 
and Miss Lillian Applegarth, Secretary to the President. 


MARIAN OsGoop Fox 
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UNION COLLEGE—AN UNFINISHED HISTORY 


O ONE who has lived in a college—any college, even for a few days— 
NV needs to be told that such an institution has a personality. Its architec- 
ture may be prosy and conventional, as though every care had been taken 
to hold it to accepted type. Possibly its catalogue of courses could, by the 
easy expedient of changing cover and title-page, be syndicated for the ben- 
efit of scores of other institutions. Its noisy grandstands, its sedate pro- 
cessions on Commencement Day, its alumni banquets, its presidential 
utterances, may all seem triumphs of conformity. Nevertheless, on closest 
scrutiny, a college has a personality,—with a complex of traits, habits, 
judgments and aspirations that is to be found in no other place. 


But this personality is far more interesting, of course, in an ancient 
college, where it is not merely the accumulation and development of one 
or two human life-times. All that has happened in such a place has colored 
its soul. Something someone said a century ago accounts for a building, an 
emphasis in teaching, or a rule of conduct. Friendly ghosts stroll through 
the college groves and gardens, we can fancy young ghosts laughing in the 
perennial gaiety of youth, or soberly debating the adverse doctrines re- 
cently set forth across the sea by Edmund Burke and Thomas Paine, or 
dreaming how their own careers will influence the history of state and 

nation. Up in professorial study-rooms men of flesh and blood are striving — 
to advance old, high traditions they identify with stately portraits hanging 
on the college walls, of teaching scholars in tie wigs and lace cravats and 
velvet, or in the somber dignity of flowing beards and broadcloth, figures 
of the living past, speaking more directly through the books that, in their 
time, they labored out to the increase of truth among posterity. Time is 
confused, confronted with the vivid immortality of a college, the sum of 
lives that touch in the same allegiance across the decades and the centuries. 


“The earth,’ wrote Thomas Jefferson, “always belongs to the 
living generation,” 


This is hyperbole,—useful, perhaps, when one is arguing against 
some unreasonable limitation forced upon us by the dead hand of the past. 
Mz. Jefferson may have found it to the point when he inveighed against 
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the law of primogeniture or the established church or some other social 
heritage he did not like. But applied to a college it is nonsense. A college 
does not belong to the living generation, save that for the time they own 
its opportunity. It is nearer the mark to say that the living generation of 
students and teachers belong to the college. Individuals who come by this 
opportunity, must take on an obligation of trust. They may use the college, 
but they must not use it up. More than that, every good member adds to 
the strength and richness of the college tradition; for, as has been 
observed, that tradition is the sum of the achievement of those who have 
lived and worked in it. Added to its glory is the lustre reflected by all its 
graduates who have justified their education by accomplishment. 


Enjoying a legacy held in trust, the “living generation” is apt to be 
conservative, as any one who has ever tried to administer a college has soon 
found out; many will hold hard to the conviction that whatever has suc- 
ceeded so well and so long must have been right. But an institution 
devoted to inquiry quite as inevitably develops counter-forces for reform 
and innovation, so that experiment becomes a part of the conservative 
tradition itself, though perhaps a less attractive part to most alumni. They 
need not be alarmed. There is a sort of gyroscopic influence of the past that 
stabilizes the central factors of the personality we have mentioned, and 
requires a considerable weight of argument to move. 


Banks and other time-seasoned business houses may have something 
of this traditional personality. But in such places the way of life is not so 
consciously vital as in a college, where the tradition must be annually 
communicated to a large new group by a more or less systematic indoc- 
trination. Schools, especially old independent schools supported by par- 
ticular friends who believe in them, partake of this quality, but in their 
case the personality is not likely to be so full and ripe as that built up by 
men of more mature intelligence. A church, a nation, a political party, 
each has a defined ideal; but its peculiarities are not so sharply localized. 
But perhaps it runs beyond our need, to prove that a college more than any 
other human institution has a composite personality. It may be enough to 
claim that it has one, and that it draws its power from wells of influence 
deep-hidden in the past. The sense of an immortal personal life of the 
institution comes through so strongly, especially in a place like Union 
College, now celebrating its one hundred and fiftieth year, that one who 
attempts to sketch its story feels that he is writing not history but 
biography. 
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HE LOCATION of a college, we shall see, has a bearing on its character. 

UNION is situated in Schenectady, a city of about 100,000 population, 
on the Mohawk River in Eastern New York. It is easily accessible by road 
and rail, with forty trains a day on the main line of the New York Central 
Railroad, the usual running time to New York City being three and a half 
hours. Its winter temperatures are stimulating but not formidable, and its 
summers cool in comparison with most of the United States. The manufac- 
ture of electrical equipment and railroad engines gives it a broad indus- 
trial basis, but it has little of the close congestion one usually associates 
with “‘factory towns”’ and is, for the most part, a city of one-family houses 
spaced along broad, shaded streets. Within about one hour’s motor ride 
are Lake George and, in various directions, the foothills of the Adiron- 
dacks, the Green Mountains, the Berkshires, and the Catskills. 


The roots of the town reach far back in the seventeenth century. The 
Dutch settlement was made in 1661; in the office of the president at the 
College there hangs a patent for neighboring land signed by the flowing 
hand of Peter Stuyvesant the following year. A little less than thirty years 
later came the memorable massacre of the inhabitants, who were surprised 
by a Canadian expedition. To quote one of the twenty melancholy stanzas 
of a contemporary ballad: 


They there were murthered in their Beddes, 
Without shame or remorse, 

And soon the Floores and Streets were strew’d 
With many a bleeding corse. 


In this onslaught on a frontier village, ringed by untouched forest, began 
the tremendous conflict between France and England for the dominion of 
a continent and, indeed, the world, a conflict which was to go on inter- 
mittently till 1815. 


Whig and Tory—with Dutch, German and English stock on both 
sides throughout the valley—figure in the sombre Revolutionary history 
of the region, a history romanticized at great length for our parents by 
Harold Frederic and Robert W. Chambers. The bones of Captain Walter 
Butler, who in that dark time spread terror among the patriot farmsteads 
of Albany and Tryon Counties, are said by some to have been buried 
beneath the floor of old St. George’s Church (1762). Much of the Erie 
Canal life, recreated for us in Walter Edmonds’ novels, centered in 
Schenectady. There is a deep background of three centuries behind the 
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modern city, and there is still a Dutch strain in its population. DeWitt 
Clinton recorded some antipathy between town and gown in his day, but 
for the past hundred years, at least, the College and the City have been 
proud of each other, and now work together in a harmony that others 
might envy. 


NION is an old college. There was an advanced school in the borough, 

supported by Sir William Johnson, before the Revolution; but it was 
crushed by the weight of war-time difficulties. The beginnings of a college 
in Schenectady can be clearly traced to a petition in 1779, signed by nine 
hundred and seventy-five inhabitants of Northern New York, including 
those from the huge county that stretched from the Adirondack peaks to 
the ridge of the Green Mountains, for at that time the new state claimed 
jurisdiction over what later became Vermont. 


There were several interesting aspects of this petition: it represented 
the first really popular demand for higher education in America; its 
support was broadly regional, and not merely local; in some degree it 
voiced the craving for an informed guidance of social and religious life, 
but more particularly the need of the political affairs of the state and nation 
which, as its signers felt in the light of Burgoyne’s defeat at Saratoga two 
years before, were now sure to stand as permanent; it was tied to no one 
church and to no one kind of church. For a great country, for a great 
state—and such were certain in the patriotic vision of those fighting men 
—there must be enlightened leadership in every region and community. 
“Looking upon the Town of Schenectady, in every respect the most suit- 
able and commodious seat for a seminary of learning in this State, or 
perhaps in America,’ the sponsors, in the following year, after a com- 
mittee had reported favorably to the Legislature, drew up a charter for 
Governor George Clinton to sign, by which he was to ‘will, ordain, grant 
and constitute that there be a college, called Clinton College, erected in 
or near the said town of Schenectady,’ and trustees, including Governor 
Clinton himself, Philip Schuyler, James Duane, Robert R. Livingston, 
and others, were nominated. 


Many diverse matters insistently demanded the attention of the state 
government during the Revolution, and there was no immediate fruit of 
these preparations. In 1782 there was another unsuccessful attempt, with 
more than two hundred additional signatures. Then, two years later, there 
came to Schenectady a gifted and devoted leader for such a movement, 
the Reverend Dirck Romeyn, a graduate of Princeton who had served 
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several Dutch Reformed congregations in war-torn New Jersey. Twice 
he declined calls to the presidency of Queen’s College in his native state,— 
most fortunate decisions for the future of learning in the Mohawk Valley. 
He was as eager as any previous petitioner for a full-blown college, but he 
felt that education itself could not wait upon the accidents of politics; 
straightway, in 1785, he founded the Schenectady Academy, dividing his 
time between its supervision and his pastorate. 


But there was no flagging in the movement for a college charter. The 
Oneida Indians were persuaded to grant 15,000 acres of their land on 
nominal lease for the benefit of the institution; the town was ready with 
an official gift of 5000 acres, and from individual citizens there were 
promised $2500 and nearly a thousand acres more; the Consistory of the 
Schenectady Dutch Church offered the handsome rice they had 
erected in 1785 for the academy. 


Partly because of these agitations for a college, continuing through- 
out the war, a Board of Regents had been set up in 1784 to revive King’s 
College as Columbia and supervise the state’s higher education in the 
future. To their praise, let it be said, they took their duties seriously, and 
in dealing with this first proposal now brought before them set precedents 
of requirement which were to have a lasting and beneficent effect on 
college and university development in New York. When more memorials 
were submitted to them from Schenectady in 1792 and 1793, their com- 
mittees scrutinized them with a searching care. Even though the academy 
was soundly managed and had thirty-eight classical students, together 
with ninety others, the Regents insisted on an increase of capital to a 
minimum of $35,000—which Schenectady promptly guaranteed. To 
meet inquiries, the sponsors themselves then made the following pro- 
posals: that the majority of the Trustees must never be from the same 
religious sect; that the President must not combine with his office any 
pastoral duties outside the College; and that four professorships were to 
be provided. To insure that the academic career be not undernourished, 
it was specified that the annual salary of the President should be not less 
than $750, that of the Professor of Mathematics, of Natural Philosophy 
and of Astronomy not less than $550, and of the others not less than $500 
—though if the Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages and Antiqui- 
ties should also carry the duties of a Professor of Geography, Rhetoric, 
Logic and Belles-Lettres, as was known would be the case at the start, it 
would not be improper for the Trustees to add something to his salary. 
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To signalize that the whole movement had welled up from the 
desire of a great number of people, of all social grades and racial stocks 
of the region, and of all religious persuasions, with provision against 
control by any—and also in honor of the general spirit then animating the 
country under the new Federal system—the institution was to be called 
UNION COLLEGE. 


Though the educational proposal seemed satisfactory to all, there 
was much to do before the matter of location was finally settled. Town 
pride in Hudson, Poughkeepsie, Kingston, Lansingburgh, Waterford, 
Stillwater and, especially, Albany, brought forth alternative demands and 
produced a welter of contention and intrigue. Into this stepped General 
Philip Schuyler. He and Dr. Romeyn had been the two official Visitors of 
the academy. Vitally interested in the prospect of Western commerce, he 
had long since marked the possible importance of Schenectady, situated 
above the falls at what may be called the foot of the Mohawk River naviga- 
tion and in the only ‘water-level’ gap in the long chain of hills running 
from the St. Lawrence nearly to the Gulf of Mexico. He brought his 
prestige as the Old-Dutch lord of the N orth and his experienced political 
acumen to bear upon the controversy, and secured the charter on February 
Twenty-fifth, Seventeen Ninety-five, with Stephen Van Rensselaer (the 
Patroon), Chief Justice Robert Yates, Senator Abraham Ten Broeck and 
twenty-one others named as Trustees. An expression in his triumphant 
letter of report to Dr. Romeyn—"May indulgent Heaven protect and 
cherish an Institution calculated to promote virtue and the weal of the 
people!’’—has often been used as a prayer by the Chaplain in our public 
ceremonies. It is appropriate that over the mantel of the College dining- 
room there should hang a large portrait of the General, just as in the main 
aisle of the Memorial Chapel, directly in front of the chancel, there 
should be imbedded a handsome tablet inscribed to the honored memory 
of Dr. Dirck Romeyn. 


At the announcement of this victory, marking the end of a hard- 
fought sixteen-year campaign, there was general rejoicing throughout the 
town, with a great display of flags, a ringing of the church bells, bonfires 
and all possible illumination. “The old brick Academy,’’ a witness writes, 
‘“‘resounded with the tidings of success, and the night following the win- 
dows were well studded with candles, and at a concerted signal all 
instantly in a blaze, the little bell on the top of the house jingling merrily, 
the interior filled with happy boys, and the streets filled with sympathetic 
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spectators. Had you been there you would have witnessed a joyful sight 
when the Academy was metamorphosed into Union College.’’ 


WILL be noticed in this sesquicentennial year that Union 1s conserva- 
tive in reckoning its age when it takes its college-charter date as its 
starting point. In many a college history the charter, even in hand, repre- 
sented but a hopeful plan, which took the work of years to realize. When 
the Union College charter was granted, the institution had been a going 
concern for ten full years and had been doing a considerable amount of 
college work. In the first graduating class of 1797 there was at least one 
who had done the first two years of his specific study for the bachelor’s 
degree while in the academy and had continued under his principal pro- 
fessor, Washington’s staff-officer Col. John Taylor, without a break 
across the change in legal status. The Philomathean Society, which still 
carries on debates, was founded two years before the charter date. It is 
well to remember, too, that there are no chronological gaps in Union 
history from 1785 to the present, no suspensions of activity, no continu- 
ities sustained in legal theory only. Union’s sesquicentennial, then, rests 
upon a hundred and fifty solid years of certified college education, pre- 
ceded by a decade of experience in teaching college subjects. 


The circumstances of the founding of the College have been 
recounted with a particularity which the scale of this book might not seem 
to warrant; for an extensive history of its growth and service one must, of 
course, turn to another publication; we can find space here only for the 
briefest sketch. But the origins have deserved this more complete view, 
not merely because they were at times picturesque and dramatic, but far 
more because they were significant in the history of higher education in 
America, and because their spirit has controlled the institution ever since. 


FS THINGS were done at Old Union—or rather at young Union— 
simply because they had been done elsewhere for ages of time. Instead 
of taking their motto from the conventional Latin, Greek or Hebrew, its 
Trustees took one from the French—Sous les lois de Minerve nous deve- 
nons tous fréres, We all become brothers under the law of Minerva. There 
was ample respect to the classical tradition in the words, and in the casque- 
surmounted head of the wise goddess which Isaac Hutton carved within 
the oval garland that they made on the college seal. But there was in them, 
too, the driving force of a revolutionary idea. In this new nation, now 
brought into union under the Constitution, there were to be no artificial 
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distinctions among men; instead, there was the ideal of fraternal inter- 
dependence and co-operation, which the motto so emphatically endorsed, 
as far as this institution was concerned. 


When Governor John Jay, Lieutenant-Governor Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer and a distinguished company of visitors, together with the neigh- 
bors of Schenectady, gathered at the first Commencement, they had every 
reason to congratulate the Trustees and faculty whose energy and good 
judgment had set the College on the pathway of success. In its essence 
there was both the will and the ability to bring higher education into 
accord with the needs of the young Republic. The books purchased for the 
library showed a much greater proportion in modern science and modern 
literature than was customary among colleges of the time; the almost 
immediate introduction of French into the curriculum showed a new 
spirit; the “philosophical apparatus’ directly ordered from England was 
considered notable; the stress on American history and constitutional 
government was certainly an innovation. Doubtless it was the president, 
the Reverend Dr. John Blair Smith—captain in the late war and strong 
associate of his friend James Madison in carrying through the Federal 
Constitution in the Virginia state convention—who was responsible for 
these forward steps. Out of the college rooms of the second president, the 
theologian Jonathan Edwards, Jr., came in 1799 the Plan of Union, by 
which the Presbyterians and Congregationalists cooperated in the frontier 
settlements for nearly forty years. 


The progressive spirit of the College was confirmed and advanced 
under the extraordinarily long presidency of Dr. Eliphalet Nott, who 
came in 1804 and remained until his death in 1866, and in fact still 
remains as the great figure of Union College history. He had an interest 
and competence in science, rare among clergymen, whether college presi- 
dents or not; he took patents on thirty kinds of stoves and invented an 
anthracite-burning boiler for steamboats which virtually ended their 
appalling record of catastrophes. It was an innovation in the eighteen- 
twenties to introduce an alternative course leading to the bachelor’s degree 
which concentrated upon science and modern literature rather than upon 
the classics. It was a still greater departure to set up in 1845 the first 
engineering course connected with a general college. It was but a further 
development of Dr. Nott’s old interest when, thirty years after his death, 
a special program of electrical engineering was added to the civil branch. 


But the great president knew the nature of American youth even 
better than he knew rhetoric or physics, and anecdotes of his shrewd 
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humanity are innumerable. When he came to office it was customary for 
college faculties everywhere to give much time to discipline, often of the 
most arbitrary and rigorous kind. Faculties sat as courts, arraigned offend- 
ers, examined witnesses, passed judgments, and not infrequently pro- 
nounced the sentence of suspension or expulsion. Doubtless this was 
tiresome to devoted teaching scholars; in any event, it often seemed 
vindictive to the students, whether they were personally concerned or not, 
and developed suspicions and antipathies within the classroom which 
were anything but helpful to the learning process. All this Dr. Nott 
determined to abolish. He moved into the college buildings, and an- 
nounced that henceforth he would manage discipline himself. Thus with 
gentle tact and insight he undertook those functions we now associate 
with a dean of men. When for some reason the separation of a student 
from the College seemed expedient there was nothing dramatic about its 
consummation; the parent was privately requested to withdraw the 
student, and in many cases, with the advice and assistance of the good 
Doctor himself, arrangement was made for the young man to start again 
in some other institution. Slowly his success made inroads on the scepti- 
cism with which his attitude and procedures had been watched in other 
places, and had effect on college government throughout the country. 
Speaking at the conclusion of the first fifty years of his presidency, he had 
every reason to be proud of the results of his “‘parental system.”’ 


The first chapter of Phi Beta Kappa in New York had been instt- 
tuted at Union in 1817; but Dr. Nott was sagacious enough to realize that 
students were likely to organize for other purposes than scholarly advance- 
ment, and reasoned that such organizations might well be as formal and 
responsible as possible. Consequently, he looked with tolerance on the 
foundation at his College of the first college fraternities in the United 
States: Kappa Alpha (1825), Sigma Phi (1827) and Delta Phi (1827). 
There was imitation elsewhere, but the era of fraternity beginnings was 
not over at Union; Psi Upsilon was founded at the College in 1833, Chi 
Psi in 1841; and Theta Delta Chi in 1847. It was thus that Union gained 
the name of “Mother of Fraternities.”’ The policy of rigorous suppression 
of such innocent societies in many places led devoted fraternity men to 
transfer to Union, and mostly to its gain. J. Sterling Morton, Cleveland’s 
Secretary of Agriculture, is quoted as remarking the conspicuous success, 
in after life, of a group of twelve men who, on such impulse, changed to 
Union from a western institution. 
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KB" it was certainly not the more attractive student life that largely 
accounted for its rapid growth and kept Union first or second in size 
among American colleges much of the time during the eighteen-thirties 
and -forties. Wandering today among the seventy-five portraits scattered 
among the halls of the College one reads much of the answer in such 
professorial figures as Alonzo Potter, Tayler Lewis, John Foster, Isaac 
W. Jackson, William Mitchell Gillespie, and others of that period—great 
teachers all. As one turns the pages of Professor Jonathan Pearson's ten- 
volume manuscript diary one is conscious of the highly various personali- 
ties that pervaded the courts and halls of Old Union, and have left 
behind them an immortal influence. 


Probably as strong a factor as any other was Dr. Nott’s own course in 
moral philosophy,, which seemed in some way to contain the recipe for 
success in practical leadership. It is not surprising that one of his old 
pupils, Francis Wayland, wrote the text-book in this subject which held 
the patronage of most American colleges in the thirties and forties and 
that another, Laurens P. Hickok, wrote the one which succeeded it in 
popularity throughout the fifties, sixties and seventies. Whatever it was 
that drew them, students came from widely scattered places, including 
those year after year from Georgia, Louisiana and South Carolina, to com- 
plete their undergraduate work at Union. To cite but two examples, inter- 
esting in these world-war days: Prime Minister Winston Churchill's 
grandfather so came to finish with the class of 1839, and President 
Roosevelt's father came in 1845, because he understood that Union was 
“the best senior college in America.” The senior class was generally 
much larger than the freshman. 


Union graduates found their way to every state and every continent 
in positions of trust and influence; the painful restraint of space prevents 
the rehearsal of a long list of great names. Under Dr. Nott’s regime alone 
Union sent forth men who were to become: a president of the United 
States; six cabinet secretaries; 13 United States Senators; 91 members of 
the House of Representatives; 12 governors; 49 important diplomats; 
about 200 judges; 40 missionaries; and 86 college presidents. One illustra- 
tion will call to mind the nation-wide spread of the constituency: in the 
Memorial Chapel, a portait of William H. Seward (1820) faces that of 
Robert Toombs (1828), as the men themselves faced each other in 1861, 
when one was Secretary of State in the Federal Cabinet and the other held 
the similar portfolio in the Confederate. It is in point to say, in this con- 
nection, that John Bigelow (1835), representing Seward in Paris, did 
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most to keep France from giving substantial aid to the South, as urged by 
the emissaries of Toombs. But in that struggle the Union contribution was 
not confined to diplomacy. For two years in the Civil War General H. 
Wager Halleck (1837) held command of all the armies of the United 
States; in the Army of the Potomac General James C. Duane (1844) was 
Engineer in Chief and Daniel Butterfield (1849) was Chief of Staff; 
General Hancock listed General Robert B. Potter (1849) as among the 
twelve best officers in the Federal forces; all in all, in that war there were 
fifteen Union College men who rose to be generals, and two to be rear- 
admirals. 


There were distinguished engineers along with the statesmen, gen- 
erals, educators and others: the founders of the Westinghouse Company 
and the Allis-Chalmers Company were once Union students. The people 
of far-away Alaska think of Sheldon Jackson (1855), who gave them 
both schools and reindeer, as the founder second in their cultural tradition 
only to Seward himself; the well-informed throughout the entire South 
give thanks to Seaman A. Knapp (1856) for the revolution in their agri- 
culture during the last two decades of the nineteenth century; the state 
universities of Illinois, Iowa and Michigan celebrate Union men as their 
first presidents, as do the women’s colleges, Vassar, Smith and Elmira. 
The “fathers” of American ethnology and of American forestry took their 
bachelor’s degrees at Union; to speak of others as the “father of scientific 
bridge design,” the ‘‘father of tablet trituration” and the “father of New 
York State school system,” might sound awkward in literary phrase, yet 
one changed the practice of civil engineering round the world, another 
that of pharmaceutical preparation and the third in his achievement influ- 
enced education throughout the country. The writer of “Home, Sweet 
Home” was a Union man; another wrote, “It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear,” sung everywhere among the Christmas carols; and still another 
the familiar hymns, “Fling Out the Banner,” and ‘Softly Now the Light 
of Day.’’* One is impressed not only with the distinction of such achieve- 
ments but quite as much by their variety. Computations from the twenty- 


1) IDENTIFICATIONS: President of the United States, Chester A. Arthur (1848). Cabinet Secretaries: 
John C. Spencer (1806), Sec. of War, 1841-1843, Sec. of Treasury, 1843-1844; William H. Seward 
(1820), Sec. of State, 1861- 1869 ; Robert Toombs (1828), Confederate Sec. of State, 1861; J. Sterling 
Morton (1856), Sec. of Agriculture, 1893-1897 ; Charles Emory Smith (1861), Postmaster General, 
1898-1902 ; Daniel S. Lamont (1872), Sec. of War, 1893-1897. United States Senators: James A. 
Bayard (1819), Delaware; Sidney Breese (1818), Wlinois ; Joseph M. Catey (1867), Wyoming ; 
Daniel Clark (1833), New Hampshire ; Ira Harris (1824), ‘New York; Preston Kin (1827), New 
York; Warner Miller (1860), New York; Augustus S. Porter 1pIE Michigan ; William H. Seward 
(1820), New York; David Stewart (1819), Maryland; Nathaniel P. Talmadge (1815), New York; 
Robert Toombs (1828), Georgia; Albert S. White (1822), Indiana. Frank B. Gary (1881), South 
Carolina, and Joseph E. Ransdell (1882), Louisiana, graduated after Dr. Nott’s time. Governors: 
Nathaniel P. Tallmadge (1815), Wisconsin ; William H. Seward (1820), New York; Charles J. 
Jenkins (1824), Georgia ; Virgil D. Parris (1827), Maine; Austin Blair (1839), Michigan; Alexander 
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one volume Dictionary of American Biography suggest that a larger 
personal influence proceeded from Union College during the nineteenth 
century than from any other small college or from most large universities. 
The contribution goes on unabated. The college follows with pride the 
career of Robert P. Patterson (1912) now Undersecretary of War. Twice 
recently the presiding officers of both houses of the New York legislature 
were Union alumni. The later classes, too, can point to a president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, a general secretary (for the past 
quarter-century) of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, together with generals, naval captains, and the presidents and 
vice-presidents of great utility and manufacturing companies. 


To some all this background makes a strong appeal. Perhaps not 
every student who walks in the midst of a great tradition knows that it 1s, 
there, but most of them, consciously or unconsciously, feel something of 
its power and a responsibility to sustain it. 


GC. TRADITION of Union is embodied in an impressive and enduring 
symbol. Visitors remark the charm of its physical arrangement and 
its setting. This is partly due to the coherent architectural plan of its older 
buildings—the first general college plan in America. Fortunately it has 
not been sharply violated by the developments on the campus during the 
past hundred years. In the eighteenth century the College was much 
nearer the Mohawk River; then Philip Hooker, the most famous architect 
in the early era of upstate New York, designed a graceful hall, completed 
in 1804, near what was then the border of Schenectady, a site later passed 
by the Erie Canal. But Dr. Nott, who became president in that same year, 
found the building too small for the College he dreamed of, and deter- 
mined on expansion along the wooded hill some half-mile farther on. 
With this opportunity he was to deal in characteristically spacious fashion. 


In the winter of 1812-13 the president heard of the presence in 
America of a gifted Frenchman, Joseph Jacques Ramée, who, as an aristo- 
cratic emigré from his country, torn by revolution, had been court architect 


Hamilton Rice (1844), Massachusetts; William L. Greenly (1831), Michigan; John T. Hoffman 
(1846), New York; John F. Hartranft (1853), Pennsylvania; B. Platt Carpenter (1857), Montana’; 
Ridgley P. Powers (1862), Mississippi; Allen Wright (1852), Choctaw Nation. Engineers: George 
Westinghouse (1868) and Edward P. Allis (1845). First presidents of State Universities mentioned: 
John M. Gregory (1846), Illinois; Amos Dean (1826), Iowa; Henry P. Tappan (1825), Michigan. 
First presidents of Women’s Colleges mentioned: John H. Raymond (1832), Vassar; L. Clark Seelye 
(1857), Smith; Augustus W. Cowles (1841), Elmira. There were, of course, other ‘‘firsts’’ among 
the 86 college presidents. ‘‘Fathers’’: American ethnology, Lewis H. Morgan (1840); American 
forestry, Franklin B. Hough (1843) ; bridge design, Squire Whipple (1830) ; tablet trituration, Robert 
M. Fuller (1863) ; New York schools, Gideon Hawley (1809). Songs: ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’—John 
Howard Payne (1810); ‘It Came upon the Midnight Clear’’-—Edmund Hamilton Sears (1834) ; 
“Fling Out ...,’’ efc., George Washington Doane (1818). 
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in Copenhagen and in the grand-duchy of Mecklenburg—Schwerin. He 
had lately crossed the sea at the behest of a wealthy friend whom he had 
known in Europe, and who desired to build a mansion by the St. Lawrence. 
Dr. Nott invited him to Schenectady and induced him to undertake the 
whole design of a college on the wide plateau that he had purchased. In 
1813, therefore, there emerged “the beautiful plan for Union College,” 
as Talbot Hamlin calls it, and as he illustrates it in the first three pictures 
in his notable Greek Revival Architecture in America (1944). “The 
Union College work,” he says, ‘‘is significant and unique . . . and may 
have had an influence on the University of Virginia,” developed a half 
dozen years later. At any rate, Jefferson’s design also was dominated by a 
round building, provided balanced integrated groups separated by a broad 
lawn open at one end, attached professors’ houses to the students’ dormi- 
tories, and colonnaded the fronts throughout, though in the Virginia 
climate these were worked out into covered ways. It is remarkable that 
most of the ambitious plan at Union College was quickly realized, on the 
proceeds of state-authorized lotteries, then a wholly respectable means of 
raising funds for public purposes. In these old halls, made more comfort- 
able as time went on, centers the affection of thousands of Union men. 
A slight modification of the Ramée plan enabled the College to extend its 
primary rectangle to much larger proportions, including the athletic fields. 


In the original Ramée ground-sketch, which hangs in the president's 
office, one notes that in the north central section of the design, athwart the 
little stream known from the seventeenth century as Hans Groot's Kill, 
ample provision was made for a formal garden which might rival those 
the architect had known among the European palaces. It is not surprising 
that the hope was not immediately realized. But in 1831, Professor Isaac 
W. Jackson—the beloved mathematician, “Captain Jack,’’ who led the 
student companies in military drill—began to lay out the paths and set the 
plantings that were to make Jackson’s Garden so important a feature of 
the college scene. A dozen years of this volunteer part-time labor must 
have yielded impressive results by 1844, when John James Audubon came 
to the College, to sell the library the elephant folios of his Brrds and 
Animals of America. He wrote back to Mrs. Audubon that he had met 
Professor Jackson: “I was extremely kindly treated by that excellent man 
and his good wife too, supped at their House and walked with him 
through his Superb Garden and Grounds.” Throughout the eleven acres, 
largely in a sunken parterre, are trees, shrubs and flowering plants sent 
home from the Orient by alumni missionaries during the nineteenth 
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century, and gifts from later graduates, particularly in the Van Voast 
evergreen garden, the Dunning rosebeds, the Melius conservatory, and 
the pool of the Class of 1906. 


The same dignity and charm combine, too, in the little walled-plot 
known as Mrs. Perkins’ Garden back of the Old Chapel, in the Hale House 
close, and in the president’s garden, -where the iron statue of George 
Washington (in whose national administration the College was char- 
tered) looks out over terraced lawns and variegated borders. In the east 
part of the campus, in its own grove, stands a massive stone gate-figure, a 
grotesque lioness and cub, which in some past century guarded the portal 
of a Chinese palace. It was dug from the earth near Shanghai in 1861 and 
some fifteen years later sent to the College by a missionary alumnus. 
Scarcely had it arrived when it was dubbed “the Idol,” and it soon became 
the focus of campus demonstrations, involving many a mimic war; during 
all succeeding decades any class or group has claimed the privilege of 
painting it, and not infrequently, when spirit runs high, it displays a 
succession of hues within a single week. Of quite different interest is the 
heroic bronze statue of President Chester A. Arthur (1848) by Eli Peyser, 
which from behind the Library looks out toward Jackson’s Garden. 


In a sense the whole hundred-acre campus has a park-like quality, 
with its great wine-glass elms along the lanes and its spreading level lawns. 
Over the historic ‘Pasture’ at the west end, in time of peace, grazes a 
flock of sheep, which the wags perennially declare means forethought of 
diploma needs. Far to the east was the outdoor theatre used by the Mohawk 
Drama Festival which the College conducted through six summers. 
Behind it stretches a grove of some fifteen acres. Naturally, the most im- 
portant features are the buildings, —but these must wait for other 
paragraphs. 


HE CAMPUS is marked off from the surrounding city by two miles of 

high iron fences. Within them the College can and does have its own 
life to whatever degree it wants. But the fact that its members may at any 
time step through one of its five main gates into a modern industrial city 
makes their days the richer. Interesting as is the whole activity of the 
College, and we shall have much more to say of that, the opportunity 
occasionally to participate in the city’s life, to enter as one wills into the 
various churches, the shops, the concert auditoriums, the dozen motion 
picture theatres (with now and then a metropolitan play), and, in peace 
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time, the great industrial works of the General Electric Company or the 
American Locomotive Company—all this, in addition to the city’s ad- 
vantages outlined before, broadens both student and faculty experience. 
The efficient government of Schenectady makes an interesting study for 
the classes in that field, and in several recent years the city manager has 
been a part-time member of the teaching staff. The frequent personal 
presence and influence of the General Electric scientists on the campus has 
done much to stimulate interest and ambition in physical science. Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, the winner of a Nobel Prize, spends a week each year 
with the students; Dr. Simon Ramo, recently awarded a national medal 
for the finest achievement of the year among younger electrical scientists, 
lectures three days each week; others, Union alumni among them, come 
often to the classrooms. The Company has been of great aid in procuring 
apparatus for the College; on the other hand, a number of the Union 
College faculty extend their practical experience in solving problems in 
the Company laboratories. 


The location and the fundamental architectural plan are, of course, 
the legacy of earlier history, and it has been appropriate to reflect upon 
their bearing before going on to later times. In a sense, too, this view has 
been a refreshment before starting into a shadowed valley in this rapid 
journey through one hundred and fifty years. 


BOOK of comic college pictures purchased in 1851 bears on its 

decorated cover four vignettes, representing Massachusetts Hall at 
Harvard, the row at Yale facing the green, Nassau Hall at Princeton and 
the Ramée buildings at Union. Of these leading institutions at the middle 
of the century, three subsequently grew to great proportions, while Union 
stayed small. It would be pleasant to say that this was wholly due to 
deliberate policy on both sides. To some extent that was true, for it was 
recognized that the factors which had made Union a great college could 
operate best within the compass of a small institution. But it is doubtful 
if the College would have resisted an increase in numbers had there been 
a solid basis for increase of reputation during the sixties, seventies and 
eighties. It was only after that era that tt was really in position to choose 
its way and to take a definite and consistent stand as a small college on 
grounds of principle. 


The Civil War dug deeply into the vitality of Union, as it did with 
many another institution. Student careers were dislocated, and but few 
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who could do so actually came back; the promising lives of many were 
given for the opposing causes, for the South as well as for the North. On 
the campus there was special mourning at the loss of Colonel Elias Peiss- 
ner, the colorful and stimulating professor of German, shot down at the 
head of his regiment at Chancellorsville. But the costs of war account only 
in part, perhaps only in small part, for the difficulties that lay ahead for 
Union College. 


In those years most of the men who had built the educational fame 
of Union were past their strongly productive period; for some the time 
was ripening for retirement; as to the great president, it was hinted, with 
all respect and gratitude, that it was already over-ripe. In 1852 Dr. Lau- 
rens P, Hickok (1820), distinguished by success on two theological facul- 
ties, had been called to the College as professor of philosophy and vice- 
president, in other words to assist Dr. Nott, then in his eightieth year. 
Nine years later he was made acting president. But the old chief, with his 
brilliant record of more than half a century behind him, could not now 
content himself with being merely a ceremonial figure in his continuing 
office, and reached into administration with a frequent and capricious 
hand. The acting president found it difficult to keep his acts in force. 
‘For sheer intellectual power .. . and for comprehensive grasp of tech- 
nical philosophy,” remarks a modern scholar,* “Hickok is easily the fore- 
most figure in American philosophy between the time of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and the period of the Civil War.” But, apparently, it took more 
than technical philosophy to resolve the ambiguities of divided authority; 
and Dr. Hickok’s correspondence reveals his sad chagrin at the growth of 
a party spirit, running down through trustees, alumni, faculty and 
students. It was too formidable for him to conquer during the two years 
he served as full president after Dr. Nott’s death. 


An interregnum brought still more difficulty, but there were signs 
that it could possibly be healed. The next president, the scholarly Charles 
A. Aiken, from the Princeton faculty, spoke modestly of his own achieve- 
ment in his first report to the Trustees, “for, after a season of disorganiza- 
tion, to have a real head again, would certainly tend to these very results.”’ 
He was a man of educational insight and ability and it was unfortunate 
that family illness led him to give up his post in 1871. 


It would be stupid, as a general procedure, to sketch a college history 
in periods of presidential administrations. Oftentimes the institutional 
trends, in their changes, overlap these terms and have little reference to 


1) Morris R. Cohen, in the Cambridge History of American Literature, Bk. III, chap. xvu. 
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them. But once again the personality of the executive had a sharp bearing 
on the course of Union's life. The Trustees’ immediate choice of the 
Reverend Dr. Eliphalet Nott Potter, as his name eloquently signifies, 
meant a return to the great family. His mother was Dr. Nott’s daughter 
and his father, Alonzo Potter (1818)—-economist, mathematician, prac- 
tical philosopher and educational statesman—after leaving his professor- 
ship in 1845, to the great loss of the College, had been Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania and a national leader in his church. The new president’s uncle, 
Horatio Potter (1826), was Bishop of New York, and his brother Henry, 
rector of Grace Church in that city, was on the way to succeeding uncle 
Horatio in that episcopal office. To say that among his other brothers were 
a general, a congressman and president of the American Bar Association, 
a leading business man, and two distinguished architects—all Union men 
—is further to indicate the expectations with which Dr. Potter was sur- 
rounded. He was a man of imposing presence, a lively energy, and a wide 
and fortunate acquaintance; in fact, he had everything his office needed, 
—except a humble anxiety to cooperate with his colleagues on grounds 
of mutual trust. | 


There had been no extensive building on the campus since about 
1850, when the ends of the Ramée colonnades were finished off with 
science halls. The yawning foundations of what was to be a great round 
edifice had remained in the middle of the scene since 1858, a monument 
to frustrated hope. Dr. Potter raised funds, chiefly from his brothers 
Howard and Clarkson, to complete this Nott Memorial Building, designed 
on somewhat novel lines by his architect brother, Edward Tuckerman 
Potter. Its utility continued to be somewhat of a problem until 1897, 
when, on his deathbed long after his retirement from Union, the Doctor 
reminded Andrew Carnegie of a promise made many years before, and 
by the gift of that philanthropist provision was made to convert the 
memorial hall into a library. His solicitations, also, were responsible for 
the red-brick crescent building behind it, which, however useful, is a 
little astonishing, until one knows that it was part of an extensive new 
plan by W. A. Potter, which (fortunately) was never carried through. 
Likewise came a gymnasium—now Oldgym Hall, a freshman dormitory 
, —as well as other and smaller buildings. It was Dr. Potter who effected 
the formation of Union University, by which the Albany Medical College, 
the Albany Law School, the Dudley Observatory, and later the Albany 
College of Pharmacy, were brought into a working relationship with the 
College, though each retained its own trustees and treasury. During his 
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regime came large gifts for scholarships, especially those for lads in the 
Southern states, just then struggling out of the distress of reconstruction. 
In all, Dr. Potter accumulated $400,000 in buildings and endowment, 
an impressive accession of material strength. 


But, to shorten an unpleasant chapter of the story, let us admit that 
material advancement, for a time, was not paralleled by that sort of 
progress which depends on institutional harmony. The seventies and 
eighties were a stormy period, and now and then the echoes of the storms 
reached the public ear. That an institution of ancient prestige should 
develop such drama within itself was interesting to listeners outside, and 
events lost nothing in the telling. The president found himself opposed 
by nearly all the faculty. Pamphlets aired elaborate allegation and defense, 
and there were formal trials before the Trustees. Student attendance was 
undoubtedly affected, and perhaps some benefactions which might other- 
wise have come. 


Yet through all this time the educational work of the College was 
well done. Among the faculty, Harrison E. Webster (1868) made 
biology an exciting interest in his classroom and in the field-trips which, 
with student assistants, he directed to great distances. Cady Staley (1865) 
was a worthy successor of his old master, Gillespie, in engineering. It was 
a loss to Union twenty years later when he left to become the president of 
the Case School of Applied Science, but his affection was not weaned 
away; when he came to die he bequeathed $100,000 to his alma mater. 
William Wells in modern languages, Benjamin Stanton, R. T. S. Lowell 
and Sydney Ashmore in Latin, Henry Whitehorne in Greek, Maurice 
Perkins in chemistry, Ransom B. Welch (1846) in English literature, 
Josiah B. Price (1872) in mathematics, Frank Sargent Hoffman in philos- 
ophy, the two Wrights, and others, were recalled with grateful admiration 
by generations of alumni scores of years after the men themselves had 
gone to their graves, many of them in the college plot in old Vale Ceme- 
tery. The compensations of devoted teaching are often long delayed. 


A literary picture of Commencement at the beginning of the nineties 
reassures us that the forms went on exactly as in elder days: ‘‘Now, as 
then, Commencement Day is invariably clear and bright. Now, as then, 
the president in scholastic cap and gown, heads the procession of trustees, 
faculty and students, and takes his place on the stage [ of the First Pres- 
byterian Church } with the trustees on his right, and the faculty on his left. 
Now, as in the days of Dr. Nott, the president gravely assures the gradu- 
ating class: ‘Perseverentia omnia vincit.’ Now, as then, the Senior comes 
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forth arrayed in all the glory of a dress-coat—perhaps the same his father 
wore—delivers an eloquent oration—possibly the same oration—and 
receives the enthusiastic plaudits of the girls—perhaps the same girls. 
For classes may come and classes may go but the vzdua academica goes 
on forever.” 


Some alumni had been alienated by the old dissensions, but the con- 
fidence of most remained impregnable. An address sent out to their asso- 
ciation in 1891 by its president, the Reverend Andrew V. V. Raymond 
(1875) is full of hope inspired by the upswing he discerned in the affairs 
of the College: the attendance had nearly doubled; the library and labora- 
tories had been set in order; and new appointments had been made. But 
a dispassionate observer might yet have found Dr. Raymond’s vision 
colored by his strong desire. 


As a matter of fact, the finances of the institution were sadly con- 
fused, and for an interesting reason. In the old days the Trustees had laid 
on the shoulders of the president not only the whole burden of raising 
funds, but also that of maintaining them once they were in hand. The 
lottery administration had been highly complicated, and the managers 
appointed by the state apparently had used the current returns for private 
speculations, which Dr. Nott found difficult to unravel. He himself became 
involved in extensive, varied, and generally profitable transactions which 
would have taken the full time of any other man of business talent to 
administer. Indeed, it was hard, at times, to discern just what he was 
doing as an individual and what for the institution. To clear off criticism, 
and such was plentfully supplied even in the Legislature, he made a gift 
to the College of all rights that he might have in about $600,000 worth 
of property. 


A good part of these holdings was in the form of a thousand lots in 
Long Island City. Dr. Nott had marked the growth of Brooklyn, even by 
the middle of the century, and counted on the rise of values in the nearby 
districts. But he did not foresee the usual fate of a great absentee land- 
lord, confronted by the local tax-gatherers. The city government is re- 
ported to have been no model of probity. The lots were egregiously over- 
assessed, and then had to meet a tax-rate of four per cent per annum! 
Rents from a few buildings yielded less than enough to pay the cost of 
new streets; and about half the lots were taken for taxes, before state 
court action compelled their restitution because of patent inequity in 
assessment. Meanwhile the Long Island patrimony being worse than 
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unproductive, the College was borrowing heavily in its own region in 
order, if possible, to meet its salaries. 


Year after year there was talk of moving the College to Albany, 
where vague inducements were held out. Pessimists moaned that it would 
be more practicable to close entirely. But a stouter faith prevailed. The 
Reverend George Alexander (1866), an indomitable Trustee, went from 
door to door among his friends in New York City to keep up a trickle of 
saving gifts; others worked in their own neighborhoods to whatever pur- 
pose they could, though, amidst all too obvious uncertainties, support was 
difficult to procure. Looking back from its prosperity today Union can 
thank those brave and persistent men almost as second founders. 


Nearly every old institution finds in its history a period of depression; 
but in most cases, by some change in personnel, by some sudden access 
of wealth or by some fortunate improvement in the conditions of its 
region or constituency, the college has quickly found its pace again and 
gone forward. By a combination of factors, which we have tried to 
recapitulate as tenderly as truth would tolerate, this period in Union 
College was protracted for a long time. From the high points of before 
or after, it may seem much darker than it really was. Certainly it would 
strain the facts to picture Union men as wandering through the wilderness 
for forty years. Despite the student demonstrations from time to time, 
nearly every one of them was proud of his membership in a worthy college 
and grateful for the sound learning there imparted. There was more than 
one authentic Moses to lead them on and, unlike their scriptural proto- 
type, a number of these prophets came themselves eventually into the 
promised land. 


The post-prandial discourse of Chauncey M. Depew was seldom 
fettered by excessive reticence; he could be counted on to spread the spirit 
of geniality at any college dinner. But when, on such a Union occasion in 
1890, speaking for the Regents of the State, he probably did not much 
exaggerate their pride in their first chartered institution: ‘As the Regents 
look back over the nearly completed century of Union's existence, her 
magnificent educational work, the men distinguished in every walk of life 
whom she has graduated; and the accumulated influence of her teaching 
upon the culture, wisdom and enlightened development of the State and 
the country, we feel that this first of commonwealths must rank as one of 
the most important factors in the development of its greatness.’’ Un- 
doubtedly this warm encomium was greeted with applause, and as each 
man looked back upon the great procession of Union graduates he could 
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satisfy himself that there was ample fact to sustain it. But here and there 
among the company there must have been an alumnus who dearly wished 
the glorious view of Union College was not so much confined to retrospect. 
It was natural to long for substantial and unmistakable advance—and that 
was presently to come. 


There were already premonitory flashes of better times. During that 
same year a writer of an illustrated article on the College in Once a Week 
remarked exultingly: ‘““The number of students has been more than 
doubled, the present freshman class being the largest in many years. The 
faculty has been increased, and new life, energy and enthusiasm has 
inspired the life of the College.” 


Oe NEW DAWN broke in the later nineties, the old clouds driven off 
by several forces. The first of these undoubtedly was the new presi- 
dent, Dr. Raymond, who had been summoned from his Albany pastorate 
in 1894 to take up the office laid down by Dr. Webster, who, broken by 
affliction, had done his best to serve throughout the past six years. It was 
_. an appointment that would have daunted any man of weaker loyalty and 
conviction. Dr. Raymond's irrepressible and infectious optimism radiated 
to every faltering heart; his irenic temper and impartial good will brought 
a spirit of team-work that quickened the whole College. The centennial 
celebration he arranged emphatically reminded Union of her destiny, 
though he was disappointed that it so slightly stirred the fountains of 
philanthropy outside. In his earlier presidential years there were puzzling 
questions of finance on every hand. 


Fortunately, the most enigmatic of these problems was soon on the 
way to being solved. Mr. Gilbert K. Harroun, a former publisher chosen 
treasurer in 1892, had been giving most of his time to managing the 
Long Island City property, and was thoroughly disgusted with its intri- 
cate uncertainties. Against considerable opposition he persuaded the 
Trustees to put it on the market and take whatever it would bring. In 
1897 he found a purchaser at $300,000. Though this was much less than 
the College had liked to consider the property worth, it was solid money 
and would produce a definite income; the Trustees no longer moved in a 
financial fog. 


But clear vision brought its disappointments too. It was seen that 
the College could not spend $70,000 a year on an income of $25,000, and 
long continue to live on mortgages. With rigorous courage came adminis- 
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trative reform; the faculty was temporarily cut down in size and the 
heads of departments asked to take a reduction in their salaries, which 
they gladly did, in the new assurance that the business affairs of the 
institution were being put on a sound and workable basis. The sudden 
expansion of Schenectady, from 19,000 to 70,000 in fifteen years, was in 
full development, and sales of the open land to the eastward balanced 
mortgages, as well as sealed the immediate neighborhood as the finest 
residential section of the city. By these means and by generous personal 
gifts from the Trustees, the treasurer, shortly before his death in 1901, 
was able to announce in triumph that the College was out of debt. 


Dependence on annual gifts, however, was irksome to the Trustees 
in principle as well as in pocket. The local operation of the College was 
better ordered than it had been, but there were still irregularities, espe- 
cially in the collection of campus rents and tuition. A large proportion of 
the students were on unfounded scholarships; others lightly promised to 
pay when they could. The average yearly cost of educating a student was 
$298, and the average receipt was about one-seventh of that sum. 


Well knowing that the troubles of the past few decades had often 
been related to finance, the Trustees were now seeking a paragon for 
treasurer, one who could manage investments not only to hold but also to 
increase them, and who could systematize the local business procedures. 
They wanted a man of proved success in large affairs, yet preferably young; 
one who would be so loyal to his college trust as to be willing to give it 
almost continuous attention, preferably without salary and for a long 
term; one who might be counted on for gifts from his own accumulating 
fortune, and yet who, with all the power that such indispensable service 
would surely attract, would forbear to interfere in educational policy. 
Naturally, they had no warrant to expect any such success in their search, 
if, indeed, they had defined the whole ideal in their own minds. Yet fate, 
often unkind before but apparently now resolved to compensate for old 
affronts, produced the man with all the abilities and attitudes that had 
been sought—Frank Bailey, of the Class of 1885, who has been treasurer 
from that day in 1901 to this. 


Mr. Bailey's appointment in some ways marked an epoch in the 
history of the College. As the condition of his acceptance and continuance 
he laid down two requirements: first, that the College must consistently 
live within its regular annual income, without reference to philanthropies; 
and second, that anyone who did not satisfactorily adjust his campus bills 
should leave the College. 
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The latter, we may say, he speedily assured by placing a personal 
representative on the ground, while he himself remained in New York. 
This representative, however, cannot be dismissed by any such casual 
reference. Mr. C. B. Pond had previously made a living by collecting bad 
debts. Experience in this calling had, apparently, developed a vehement 
firmness in demeanor and an inexorable insistence, which, though no 
doubt appropriate to the need and undoubtedly encouraged by his em- 
ployer, the resolute treasurer, astonished the mild-eyed denizens of the 
dreamy old College. The belligerent assistant treasurer began his career 
by getting himself sworn in as a special deputy sheriff, and on the first 
tuition-payment day laid his revolver conspicuously on the counter. 
Whether less heroic, and theatrical, measures would have been effective, 
is now an idle speculation; the fact is that the measures taken worked. 
The treasurer spoke appreciatively of his assistant in his first report: “He 
has opened new books and has managed the College office so that students 
were taught the necessity and propriety of financial honor, and the College 
has received fair treatment in every line.”” In 1901 he collected $3,988.50 
for tuition; in 1902, $6,442.94; in 1903, $15,965.59—from a student 
body which remained at about two hundred. In some respects the local 
financial methods went beyond all equity, certainly far beyond the ament- 
ties of courteous relationships, and a timid lad might pay a capricious and 
exorbitant special examination fee rather than stand the impact of the 
assistant treasurer's vocabulary. Occasionally a quiet and refined professor, 
tenanting a campus house, concluded that he preferred bad plumbing to 
bad language, and refrained from reporting a troublesome leak. But, by 
and large, the corrective regime set the College soundly forward. When 
business habits had been restored by their champion, the community saw 
him withdraw, with gratitude for his accomplishment and gratitude for 
his departure. 


In his budget policy, the treasurer and his finance committee have 
found complete cooperation at the College. Since 1901 the institution has 
kept its expenditures within its income from tuition payments and invest- 
ments, so that in only two or three years has the red side of the ledger 
run slightly longer than the black, —an unusual record, as anyone 
familiar with college histories will attest, and one which eloquently 
reflects the treasurer’s insistence. “The growth of our endowment,” he 
said not long since, in his matter-of-fact language, ‘‘has come because we 
have been able to put our gifts and legacies into capital account and have 
not treated them as income. We have never begged to make up a deficit.” 
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But there were other reasons. By the astute management of funds alone 
he has made about $1,500,000 additional capital for the College; despite 
the hazards of national depression, the market value of the investments 
has for some time exceeded their book value; all through the years he 
has been the largest personal contributor, including the whole or a major 
part of the cost of three buildings. It is impossible to compare the value of 
good management and good teaching; without the first the second would 
not long be possible, and without the second the first would not be worth 
while. Yet it probably would be agreed that the College owes to no one 
man, save Dr. Nott, as much as to its present veteran treasurer. 


The third factor in the renaissance came from a change in the 
environment. Speaking at the College in 1894, Mayor Jacob W. Clute 
listed the two great events of Schenectady history as the massacre of 1690 
and the founding of Union College (though we hope there was no impli- 
cation of similarity in their effect). A few years later the College, and 
doubtless many citizens, would have named another, —the recent full 
establishment in the city of the headquarters of the General Electric 
Company. As early as 1895 Dr. Raymond and the other College authori- 
ties had found encouragement from the Company in setting up a course 
in electrical engineering. Engineering as a whole had just been invigor- 
ated—though it had always been strong under Gillespie, Staley and 
Brown—by the appointment of an extraordinary leader with wide prac- 
tical experience, Professor Olin H. Landreth, of the Class of 1876. There 
_ was no conspicuous advance in the new electrical branch, however, until 
the Company, in 1901, conceded a considerable part of the time of 
Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz to serve, on appointment by the Trustees, as 
professor of electrical engineering. 


The world knows of Dr. Steinmetz as a genius in the field of elec- 
trical phenomena, but it may not so well know of the extraordinary 
interest which he maintained in education and of the pervasive influence 
he brought to bear upon the whole of Union College. He had much that 
was good to hear in general faculty and committee meetings. He was 
likewise a stimulating companion for young men outside the classroom, 
especially in the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity, of which soon he became 
an honorary member. His presence on the campus for ten years, and then 
less frequently for another ten years afterward, helped mightily to make 
the electrical engineering work at Union distinguished and to set stan- 
dards which have held through intervening time, though it must be said 
that some of his classroom flights into the new strata of scientific thought 
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went beyond the imaginative eye of all but the ablest undergraduates. 
He was succeeded by his younger colleague, the Swedish—American 
Ernst J. Berg, whose new mathematical methods were already earning 
him an international reputation. The Trustees gave unstinted support to 
engineering; in 1906 a building (now used for biology) was erected for 
Dr. Steinmetz’s department, and somewhat later, by a subscription 
doubling a generous gift of Mr. Carnegie, a spacious hall was built for 
general engineering and mathematics. 


Certainly a new spirit had spread through the College since the 
later nineties. It found visible expression in the improvement of the 
laboratories and the Library, in the building of Silliman Hall as a 
Christian center, in the central heating plant which brought novel comfort 
to residence halls and classrooms, in the new fraternity houses on the 
campus. To yield land for such houses in the most accessible parts of the 
college property was criticized by administrators elsewhere, and in the 
light of present needs may have been unwise; but it was argued that the 
loyalty of the fraternities had at times gone far in securing the life of the 
College, and it was obvious that their houses provided living quarters for 
a growing number of students who could not otherwise have been 
accommodated. : 


But the progress of the College was by no means limited to the 
enrichment of its fabric and its funds. The real strength of any institu- 
tion is in its personalities, and the time was rich in such resources. Some 
of the appointees of the eighties bridged the whole period of the renais- 
sance into the nineteen-twenties, like James H. Stoller in the natural 
sciences, who has been mentioned, and Benjamin H. Ripton (1880), the 
beloved “Rip,” who managed to make history clear in the classroom, 
administer the curriculum as dean, prepare the notes for his memorable 
weekly Bible class, and chair a great number of assorted committees, all 
in his daily program. Perhaps the most popular of the ‘‘old guard” of that 
time was ‘‘Hoffy,’’ Frank Sargent Hoffman, who contrived, at least, to 
get every student mind to think that it was thinking, and was a master of 
interesting discussion. Coming with President Raymond, and lasting long 
beyond him, averaging thirty-three years in Union teaching, three other 
men made a deep impress on the students. 


Howard Opdyke, though catalogued as professor of physics, is best 
remembered as a ‘Professor of Character,’ and did much to raise the 
gentlemanly standards of intercollegiate sport, as well as the efficiency of 
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every other sort of undergraduate activity. John I. Bennett (1890), the 
devoted champion of Greek literature, might have won wide fame as a 
critical writer, for he had the gift of insight and the power of phrase, 
had he not generously chosen to give his full time to the constant better- 
ment of his teaching, the stimulating of scholarly clubs among the students 
and the production of a notable alumni magazine. It was as a foe of all 
‘‘hierophantic humbug’’ that he won the respect of young and old alike, 
and won their admiration, too, for his witty and charming speech on 
almost every public occasion. But it is doubtful if any of his colleagues 
more fully opened out to young men the rich possibilities of the cultivated 
life than did Edward Everett Hale, the younger. Strangely enough, this 
was not accomplished in his English classroom, where he is said to have 
been a dull teacher; in a large college, very probably, he would not have 
had the opportunity for comparable direct and personal influence. But by 
his family fireside in South Colonnade, on long walks with little com- 
panies of eager listeners, in the English Club, at his office desk, in every 
sort of casual contact, he paid the student the compliment—with just the 
right tact—of assuming an intellectual interest, which he thereby brought 
into existence. Through his biographies of his father and of William H. 
Seward, as well as in his published critical essays, he won a wider audi- 
ence (and the respect at home that naturally flows to the productive 
scholar), but his great contribution at the College lay in his personal 
quality. Time cannot erase the influence of rare ‘Spike’ Hale. Out of 
such spirits—and there were others—came the power of Union in the 
early years of the twentieth centuty. 


By the end of the first decade of the century the student attendance 
had passed 300, and the organized life outside the classroom interests 
was in full elaboration, that life which looks so frivolous and demoraliz- 
ing to our European friends, but which has given so much of its own 
good discipline to the American college experience. It was, of course, the 
era of the cycle clubs, the minstrel shows, the banjo-mandolin ensembles, 
and the riotous class banquets; but it was also a time of serious football on 
Library Field, with men from the university schools in Albany taking 
their full part on Union teams. Memory was fresh of the exploit of 
pranksters who, on learning that the Memorial Hall was to be converted 
from a lean and miscellaneous museum into a Library, took out the plaster 
casts, intended to inspire reverent interest in the classics, and, arranging 
them appropriately over that rather mangy meadow, played a stiff base- 
ball game against these inert opponents. It was a game in which the 
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Olympian deities met shattering defeat. There were other picturesque 
ebulliencies; but the days when nocturnal bands translated the professors’ 
cows from the College Pasture into their classrooms, and set their carriages 
athwart the ridgepoles of the dormitory roofs, were now passing into 
history; excess student energies were mostly channeled into what may be 
called the institutional undergraduate activities, with chairmen, secre- 
taries, managers and budgets. As the fraternities housed themselves in 
handsome buildings on the campus, they were affected with a sobering 
property concern. 


It would have seemed an irritating understatement in 1907 to say 
that in virtually every phase the College was a stronger and better institu- 
ion than it had been thirteen years before, when the Trustees had brought 
the undiscourageable Dr. Raymond to the presidency. He had every reason 
to be gratified by a progress in which he had had so large a share. But, 
now worn by the manifold worries of administration, the incessant travel, 
the solicitation of financial means, he asked to be relieved from an office 
he had loyally undertaken in a long-past crisis, and returned to the 
Christian ministry, followed by a general sentiment of gratitude. To suc- 
ceed him the Trustees chose another Albany clergyman, the Reverend 
Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond. 


The new president, despite his sprightly manner, had much of the 
rigor of his Scottish ancestry. He was not experienced in what the College 
had been, and saw only the advances necessary to meet his high, but prac- 
tical objectives. Orderly in taste and keenly conscious of the amenities, 
he was first, quite understandably, dissatisfied with the appearance of the 
campus. He immediately set men mowing, trimming, leveling, that there 
might be well-kept lawns and borders; he planted trees in every appropri- 
ate place, raised funds to build a monumental fence, to emphasize the 
property rights of the College, and completed it with an impressive gate- 
way honoring John Howard Payne (1810). Eventually, without doubt 
by the impulse of such examples, the college lanes were developed into a 
system of concrete roadways, sentineled by ornamental lamp-posts. He 
never stopped with adequacy; whatever the College did was to be done 
with distinction. Dr. and Mrs. Richmond set a slightly aristocratic tone in 
entertainment and demeanor which was at first somewhat baffling to the 
faculty and students, but it was soon seen to be indicative of high personal 
standards in every concern of life, and its effect was noted throughout the 
entire college community. 
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In the nineteenth century the literary societies, particularly the 
Philomathean and the Adelphic, had brought many famous Americans to 
the campus, and in the eighteen nineties General Butterfield had, for 
half a dozen years, financed a series of lectures that brought scores of 
public figures to the chapel lectern; but such practices had fallen into 
disuse. Almost at the start of the new administration a substantial be- 
quest from Mrs. Katherine Spencer Leavitt made permanently possible 
the Ichabod Spencer Lectures, which were arranged more systematically 
in successive series on central themes by distinguished scholars, some of 
which were afterward published in book form. The office of Honorary 
Chancellor had been set up in 1873, its principal duty being comprised in 
the Commencement address; the president's wide acquaintance and per- 
suasive energy brought a succession of incumbents of the first national 
and international importance, rivaling the ceremonial speakers of any 
university and setting a high standard for the future. All this was welcome, 
but the College soon discovered that it need not rely only on distinguished 
importations to give dignity, power and wit to its platform; indeed, it 
found that it had to share its own president with great public gatherings 
throughout the country, for, with his rapier wit and sound, practical com- 
ment, he was to be ranked with the great academic orators Alderman and 
Butler in his ability to hold a general audience from the high table or the 
rostrum. His rounded head, enormous eyebrows and extraordinarily 
mobile features—so well caught by his portraitist Charles Hopkinson— 
were a widely familiar and welcome sight. Whether in his St. Andrews 
scarlet gown, at his harp (he was a master of balladry), in his golf togs — 
(he made a famous hole in one), or in his Sabbath cutaway, when flanked 
by his rangy wolfhounds, he was so rare a combination of winsome pic- 
turesqueness and efficiency that he will always figure in the College 
legend as well as in its sober history. 


Dr. Raymond had in fact been his own alumni secretary, sending the 
college call to his fellow graduates in circular and individual letters. 
Dr. Richmond had arrived with a different idea; he had in mind the 
Princeton scheme of a graduate council, designed to bring the most eligible 
alumni into regular consultation for the good of the College. Finding 
quick response in 1910, he saw to it that an able young man was made 
executive secretary, in the person of Charles N. Waldron (1906), who 
still holds that important post. The alumni interest was broadly fresh- 
ened, expressing itself not only in colorful reunions at Commencement 
time, but also in more regular and substantial gifts. Their first great pro- 
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ject was the Alumni Gymnasium. The background of that movement may 
deserve a moment’s notice. 


College athletics have contributed more to the moral development 
of America than most social historians have realized. They have done 
much to teach Americans the value of team play, and the value of sports- 
manship, that compound of chivalrous concern for fairness toward 
opponents and generosity in defeat as well as in victory. As our calisthenics 
came from Germany, so this idea of sportsmanship was apparently a late 
nineteenth-century importation from aristocratic England. Eventually it 
worked down through the public schools and, when sufficiently estab- 
lished in the public taste, was adopted in professional athletics. But its 
prestige came from its college sponsorship, and its prevalence represents 
a college contribution to American life. Incidentally, it is an illustration 
supporting the doctrine of progress. One might write an essay on its value 
as a proof that you can make gentlemen out of the multitude. 


The history of organized sport at Union runs back at least to 1860, 
when a baseball team took on opponents from the near vicinity, and found 
its early highlight in the Union crews, which, in the seventies, rowed the 
intercollegiate regattas on Saratoga Lake with Harvard, Yale, Columbia 
and others. Football was slow in starting, for the game with R.P.I. in 
1886 was the first encounter with an outside college team; but in the 
following decade Union was in the strongest group in the East. It is diffi- 

cult to understand how the College, so small in numbers, could sustain 
such competition; but strange things happened everywhere in the inter- 
collegiate sports of those days, when a good man’s length of student resi- 
dence was not always checked before a contest. As it happened, Union 
figured in a case that brought reform. Charles H. Kilpatrick, of the Class 
of 1898, in two years made himself the world’s champion half-miler, and 
Princeton men produced impressive financial aid whereby he might 
enjoy the academic opportunities of their university. The circumstances 
of his transfer were so notorious that a governing association immediately 
laid down a new rule that an athlete must spend one year in an institution 
before he could represent it on the field. This, it will be admitted, showed 
a considerable advance over the rule laid down two decades before by the 
rowing association formed to control the Saratoga regattas; it had required 
two weeks’ bona fide residence in a college before a representative could 
ship his oar for a race. 


A sad event in the autumn of 1905 brought vividly before the 
American public the need of a reform in football, which, with its ‘flying 
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wedge’ was becoming highly dangerous and brutal. Harold R. Moore 
(1908 )—‘‘Blue” Moore—died in a game between Union and New York 
University. Naturally, this fatality had a profound effect on sentiment 
in his College—and is still sorrowfully remembered; in 1943 his class- 
mates at their thirty-fifth reunion handsomely endowed a library desk, 
and attached a memorial tablet to it. Union and N.Y.U. called an inter- 
collegiate conference in December, 1905, to discuss the future of football. 
Union voted for abolition of the sport, against the majority which favored 
thorough-going reform. The verdict was unsatisfactory to Union, and in 
January the student body declared against an intercollegiate schedule. 
But in the series of inter-class games played during the fall season there 
was a full trial of the new rules opening up the game, which grew out of 
the Union—N.Y.U. conference. The results gratified those who had been 
most skeptical, and intercollegiate football on the new plan was resumed. 


By 1912 basket-ball had come to figure prominently in the calendar 
of college sport at Union, and this game, as it developed, obviously re- 
quired a much more spacious gymnasium than that which had sufficed in 
Dr. Potter’s day. Football was prospering under the redoubtable Fred 
Dawson and, along with other sports, needed a better base. The physical 
training schedule for the growing number of students pointed all the more 
to that need. A committee drove the project home to alumni interest, and 
Trustees vied in contributions. Soon, in 1914, the College rejoiced in a 
building amply adequate for those days, and was particularly proud of the 
swimming pool, the gift of the family of Wallace T. Foote, Jr. (1885), 
and the adjacent playing field, which was named for Robert C. Alexander, 
(1880), a journalist and sportsman who had done a great deal for Union 
College, before his death in 1899. 


Others besides alumni were strengthening the financial support of 
the College. That was the era when the great foundations were making 
direct gifts to selected institutions, using the incentive plan whereby their 
money had to be matched by others; at the start of his term, and later, 
Dr. Richmond obtained such aid from the General Education Board and 
from the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations. Public notices of Union 
were striking a new note. With a growing treasury, with the able teachers 
we have noted working with like-purposed colleagues, and with a student 
body of more than 500 in 1917, the College was established in confidence 
if not content. The atmosphere was well expressed in the three-act musical . 
play, “Come to Balmy Land,’’ written and produced by two seniors, 
E. W. Mandeville and H. Ralph Knight. 
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But black storms were coming over the horizon, whose fore-sweep 
had already been felt. It had been seen by many the previous summer that 
America could not honorably evade participation in the great war raging 
overseas, and several of the faculty had gone to Plattsburgh for officer 
training. Volunteer battalions were drilling on Library green. President 
Richmond was soon arranging for a Reserve Officer Training Corps, 
which was instituted at the College in the fall of 1917. The declaration of 
war the following April stirred many enlistments among the older stu- 
dents, and the president journeyed to Sackett’s Harbor in June to bestow 
degrees on twenty-two seniors in uniform. The announcement of con- 
scription cut attendance deeply. In September, 1918, Union, with a large 
number of other colleges, received the Students’ Army Training Corps, 
which the War Department had hastily and not too carefully assembled 
for a program in which the student-soldiers were expected to use for study 
such energies as could be spared from drill. Dr. Richmond accepted ap- 
pointment as director of the enterprise for the Second District, comprising 
New York State and New Jersey. He and the College gladly welcomed the 
November armistice for many reasons, but certainly among them was the 
assurance that it meant the conclusion of the $.A.T.C. Sorrow was deeply 
mixed with this relief, however; twenty-six alumni names were carved 
upon the War Memorial. 


The war had but briefly disrupted the College; yet, in perspective, 
we can see that the years from 1917 to 1919 marked the end of an era. 
In the nineties Union’s stoutest friends would have regretfully admitted 
that the College was living far below the standard it had once known, and 
desired to know again. By 1918 it had resumed membership in the limited 
family of the strong small colleges, not only in fact but also in the recog- 
nition of the well-informed. Naturally, no one was satisfied, but there 
was full confidence that the College could work forward within its own 
group. The renaissance had been accomplished. 


URING THE YEARS of war and immediate reconstruction, Union, by 

mere coincidence as we have seen, was turning into a new chapter 
of its history. A number of veteran professors, who had contributed so 
mightily to the renaissance, were retiring, and the educational current 
would obviously be changed by new appointees. Union shared with many 
another institution the increasing impact of student applications, so strik- 
ing a phenomenon of that post-war America, and the College was soon 
imposing total limits, first at seven hundred and then, some years later, 
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at eight hundred, where the rule has more or less remained; there was 
little desire to take advantage of the times and swell to large-college 
proportions. 


The administration itself burgeoned into more elaborate system. 
Time out of mind it had been cramped in tiny rooms in Geological Hall 
at the end of South Colonnade, and had been looking for more ample 
quarters—for which an event in the spring of 1918 opened a suggestion. 
In the last years of Dr. Nott, his third wife, the invincible Urania Sheldon 
Nott, had found funds to build a president's house, on the site of a former 
building known as South Hall, by the old Blue Gate; and after her ven- 
erable husband’s death she continued, in face of many polite intimations, 
to live in it for about two decades. In the seventies Dr. Potter built a 
second president’s house a dozen rods nearer Ramée’s South College; 
later it was occupied by fraternities and then shared by two professors’ 
families. In April, 1918, a tragic fire, the worst the College has known, 
swept this house, with the loss of two lives. In the midst of mourning, the 
practical Dr. Richmond saw an opportunity. The masonry of the house 
had been encrusted with Victorian infelicities, but in outline it funda- 
mentally conformed to the Ramée style, and with the help of the architect, 
the late William T. Mynderse, it was now transformed into an Adminis- 
tration Building. 


With such space in hand and the needs of the larger College to be 
met, Dr. Ripton’s place was taken by two officers, new in function but 
long seasoned in teaching service on the campus: Edward Ellery, Dean 
of the Faculty, and Charles F. F. Garis, Dean of Students. The office of 
Registrar was revived, and Miss Esther G. Ely, who for many years had 
assisted in One capacity or another, was given this title. About this time, 
too, came a clear understanding of the important work done by the chair- 
man of the admissions committee, Professor F. C. Barnes; he was now 
given the title of Secretary of the College and his office was henceforward 
recognized as having a distinct executive bearing. The term of C. B. Pond, 
the treasurer's personal representative—with his ‘‘Pond’s Extract’’ meth- 
ods—had been ended when the Richmond administration had begun, and 
his successor Mr. Hartley F. Dewey was moved to the remodelled building, 
his office carrying the name of Assistant Treasurer, then Bursar, and 
finally Comptroller. With the president came his office assistant, Miss 
Anne O'Neill Beattie, who for thirty years was secretary of protocol to 
the whole College and, with gracious tact, the unofficial social mentor of 
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hundreds of verdant undergraduates who sought her counsel. Manifold 
and varied are the values of education— in a small college. 


The will of Mrs. Russell Sage, made public in 1918, nourished a 
number of American colleges; Union, along with its neighbors, Williams, 
Amherst, Rensselaer and Hamilton, shared equally to the extent of nearly 
eight hundred thousand dollars each. In the campaign of 1921 an alumni 
committee headed by Alexander Duane (1878), with the aid of founda- 
tion and local-company support, raised nearly a like amount. The faculty, 
now trying to cope with the soaring cost of living in the golden twenties, 
were rescued from discouragement by moderate advances in their salaries; 
but some of the funds were voted into new buildings and equipment. 
The distribution of such money and the comparison of departmental 
budgets stirred a lively interest in some faculty groups, as always; but 
there was scarcely less concern in the tendencies of student enrollment in 
the various branches. These little controversies—if that is not too strong 
a word—were in part a local phase of the conflict between the arts and 
sciences in the academic world, a conflict which can be traced back to the 
seventeenth century, but which had come to full engagement in the later 
decades of the nineteenth. There were historical and environmental 
influences at Union which made it especially poignant. 


Natural history and natural philosophy had transformed themselves 
into systematic and experimental science rather earlier at Union than in 
most liberal arts colleges. The mathematicians were proud of the fact 
that the distinguished Swiss, Ferdinand Rudolph Hassler, had brought 
analytical geometry to such American institutions, along with other new 
developments, when he took his chair in the College in 1810, and they 
felt they had a high tradition to support. The introduction of engineering, 
as we have seen, was the first welcome to applied science within strictly 
academic halls. More recently, the near presence of the General Electric 
Company, the distinguished guidance of Dr. Steinmetz and the brilliant, 
though unpredictable, Professor Berg, along with John N. D. Vedder 
(1895), had given prestige to Union’s electrical engineering course. The 
strong Olin H. Landreth, retiring in 1919, was succeeded by another civil 
engineer, the even more aggressive Frank P. McKibben, as leader of his 
department. Instruction in mechanics was turning for illustration to the 
near-by shops of the now fully developed American Locomotive Com- 
pany. It was an age of building, —a time, too, when electricity was 
coming to be recognized as the common servant of life. 
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There were apprehensions lest the traditional studies be over- 
whelmed in the small college. The liberal arts, which fifteen hundred 
years before had been introduced by name in Capella’s ponderous fable, 
as the bridesmaids of Lady Philology, might gradually be transformed into 
the slaves of Vulcan. The college catalogue began to exhibit such phe- 
nomena as “Engineering English,” “Engineering Mathematics,’ and 
“Engineering Economics’; it was said that the engineering professors 
wanted their students taught the required academic subjects in their own 
way and with a close professional bearing. But these fears, well-based or 
not, as to the possible absorption of the College in professional aims, 
were not focused only upon engineering. 


Shortly before the war, the widow of General Butterfield had willed 
the College a hundred thousand dollars to be used as the Trustees saw fit. 
In a lively and ambitious institution such opportunities elicit competing 
proposals, and discussion was protracted. The Trustees finally decided in 
favor of Chemistry and, with additional money, the excellent Butterfield 
Laboratories were begun in 1917. The decision had without doubt been 
influenced by the burning earnestness of Professor Edward Ellery, who 
had himself built upon a rich tradition at Union. 


Four men, all German trained, had developed the prestige of the 
Chemistry department. Charles A. Joy (1844) had marked the end of 
natural philosophy days and introduced chemistry as a systematic disci- 
pline when he came back as a professor in the middle eighteen-fifties. His 
protégé and successor Charles F. Chandler had revealed the possibilities 
of his science (and himself) during his eight years’ incumbency, before 
he followed his mentor to Columbia where, in the course of time, he was 
to achieve his international fame. Maurice Perkins, who then took the 
chair for thirty-six years, covered the whole field, as was customary in 
those times, and produced professional chemists as well as stamped the 
essentials of chemistry on most undergraduate minds—along with being 
the most vivid and exciting character on the campus—until his death in 
1901. Coming shortly afterward, “Pink” Ellery had entered into the 
whole life of the College, but was resolved that his science should mean 
more than a sidelong glimpse for academic students. Like his con- 
temporaries elsewhere he was soon building his department in recognition 
of developing specialties—general, organic, inorganic and physical— 
adding one man after another to serve these in a growing institution. His 
leaderlike drive and administrative competence, which were to make him 
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dean, then acting president of the College and finally the head of the 
National Society of Sigma Xi, were abundantly apparent as early as 1918. 


When the Butterfield Laboratories were ready, the Trustees were 
confronted with a new proposal: to establish a special course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, designed to produce 
chemists who could go into industrial work with or without post-graduate 
instruction in the universities. Endorsement soon came, new apparatus 
was secured, and arrangements were made with the General Electric 
Company whereby the upperclassmen could have summer experience in 
the Company laboratories. Two Trustees, Dr. Edwin W. Rice, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Company, and Dr. Willis R. Whitney, himself distinguished 
by many medals in this field, gave constant counsel and helped to guide 
the course into a highly specialized combination of chemistry, mathematics 
and physics. 

It was natural that the example of Chemistry should be studied in a 
neighboring department. Physics, it must be confessed, had no such im- 
pressive historical background at Union; but the environmental advan- 
tages were even more apparent in that field. New appointments at this 
time brought broad practical experience into the department, along with 
strong ambition. A fund of nearly a hundred thousand dollars was raised 
from local industrial contributors and eventually a Physics wing was 
added to the old buildings, its equipment amplified from year to year by 
Company aid. With these general tendencies in mind it is not surprising 
that as early as 1922 the Trustees authorized the special degree of B.S. in 
Physics, rare as that degree was elsewhere.. Those who questioned the 
propriety of these specialized degrees in a small undergraduate college 
soon had to admit that the students attracted by them were unusually able 
and their programs rigorous, however much might be deplored their lack 
of that breadth which had been customary for all when chemistry and 
physics had been taught only as parts of a liberal arts curriculum. It was 
thought that with professorial pride quite naturally concentrating on 
these new programs the individual courses would be slanted toward their 
objectives, with less attention paid to the simpler needs of chemistry and 
physics as parts of a general layman’s education. It can only be said that 
these apprehensions were borne in mind and efforts made to allay them. 


‘In time there came a further worry when the validation of specialized 
programs by national professional bodies, especially in chemistry and 
engineéring, was thought essential for their prestige, and it became 
apparent that colleges that carried them on could not practicably control 
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their own offering or even their own appointments. Union, it was found, 
met all the various requirements, but the question of principle still 
remained. It was not surprising that another demonstration of outside 
control should come in the management of the premedical program. But 
as time wore on it was observed that the medical schools were coming to 
favor breadth in preparation for their professional work, rather than close 
concentration upon subjects that would later be emphasized within their 
own high sphere. 


The liberal arts, on their side, had strong spokesmen at Union, and, 
whatever the environmental pressures in Schenectady or the alleged en- 
croachment of the scientific studies in the budget, there was no real danger 
of their being pushed into obscurity. John L. March and George D. 
Kellogg now held prominence along with Hale among the liberal arts 
men: (we may amuse ourselves and speak of them as historical characters 
in the twenties, though but recently retired, and returning loyally and 
effectively to teaching in the present war emergency, they are a lively and 
much appreciated part of the current scene). Each was a living protest 
against that narrowing specialization which, developing under German 
influence in the more appropriate precincts of the graduate schools, so 
often percolated into the undergraduate colleges during the first years of 
the twentieth cenury. March had taught Latin and then in Union thirteen 
years of French and German and seven years as adjunct professor of 
psychology, before becoming full professor in that subject in 1922; but, 
whatever his offering was called, the students, eventually fathers and 
sons, regarded it as a course in “Johnnie March,” in which they might 
absorb many kinds of human wisdom from an interesting personality. 
Kellogg was the traditional academic pundit, such as might be come upon 
in the quads of Oxford or the older American universities. Though offi- 
cially a professor of Latin, he could lecture fluently, within the classroom 
or without, on history, economics, philosophy, constitutional law, English 
literature or that of almost any other country, —all replete with classical 
allusions. On his retirement, the personal library of well-used books that 
he bestowed upon the College indicated a career of systematic reading of 
which any scholar might be proud. 


In the faculty picture during the early twenties, as indeed for three 
whole decades, was Morton C. Stewart—'‘Bags’’ Stewart—flourishing in 
societies and committees, enthusiastic devotee of Union lore. Horace G. 
McKean was formally assigned to instruction in public speaking (that 
curious academic discipline, which if concerned chiefly with technique 
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becomes dangerously thin and narrow and if concerned chiefly with con- 
tent becomes dangerously thin and broad), but he was most regarded for 
his pastoral interest in individual students; and, adding tone to Union, as 
he would to any college, was Leonard Chester Jones, learned interpreter 
of the Reformation and the Renaissance and himself the living model of 
Old-World courtesy, fond of the conventions because he knew their 
meaning. There were others, it scarcely needs be said, who were contrib- 
uting, each in his own special way, to the general power and beneficent 
influence of the College as well as professionally expounding this or that 
branch of knowledge. 


Such men conformed to the type ‘‘professor,” as it is found, or at 
least hoped for, in the American small college. To say that they were 
highly individualized persons, is simply to say that they conformed even 
more closely to that type. Young men go to college to mingle with rich 
and admirable personalities while they are forming their own. The 
salaried function of the professor is to analyze the knowledge he has 
acquired from the discoveries or reflections of others, as well as from his 
personal investigations, and then to guide and stimulate the student into 
acquiring it for himself. But inevitably, and perhaps unconsciously, he is 
the expositor of how to live and how to think; and many a student listening 
to many a professor says with Emerson: “What you are speaks so loudly 
I cannot hear what you say.’’ What each professor is and says is, let us 
assume, respectable and valuable, but in a well-selected faculty the total 
represents all sorts of variation on that high level. Four men teaching the 
same subject produce four different courses—that may be taken for 
granted—but each of the four is likely also to contribute a separate strain 
to the general college life and to the individual student’s experience. 
When a college gets so large that the individual student cannot study the 
whole faculty, something important has been lost. Even idiosyncracies 
enrich the life of the place. Certainly the atmosphere of a professor’s 
home has meant more to many a student guest than a whole course of 
lectures. If one were writing of all small colleges and not particularizing 
any one of them, it would be safe to say of a professor, here and there, 
what some one says of Mr. Jellaby in Bleak Howse: ‘He may be a superior 
man; but he is, so to speak, merged—-merged—in the more shining 
qualities of his wife.”’ 


All this may sound like obiter dicta extraneous to our narrative; but 
we have really been describing the extra-curricular educational values of 
the Union College faculty in the early twenties. Such influences were by 
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no means confined to the liberal arts men—or the liberal arts families— 
then, or afterward. John N. D. Vedder, for example, was undoubtedly 
a good teacher of thermo-dynamics, but there were many students who 
knew him best as an interpreter of the romantic movement in European 
literature. 


The apprehension of Union men devoted to the liberalizing studies, 
that their interests might be obscured by those of applied science, had 
become very evident in 1917, during the controversy as to what should 
be done with Mrs. Butterfield’s bequest. It will be recalled that the 
Trustees decided to devote it to a Chemistry Building. But the decision 
was not made without encountering strong arguments for other dis- 
positions. For all his canny practicality Dr. Richmond never forgot for a 
moment that he was ordained to be a Presbyterian minister, to bring 
men’s hearts into accord with God's purposes. While less famous as a 
preacher than as an after-dinner orator, he felt most at home in the 
pulpit; and in his taste the pulpit should itself be surrounded with a 
seemliness of architecture, and its word supported by dignified ceremonial 
and the exalting influence of traditional Christian music. The inspiration 
of such an atmosphere was not to be found, he thought, in the Old Chapel. 
He desired a new one, although he did not urge that the Butterfield be- 
quest be used for that purpose. 


The schedule of religious worship was, of course, as old as the 
College. Reading the explicit text of the Laws of 1802 it is easy to picture 
the College in President Maxcy’s time, when the ringing of the Chapel 
bell called sleepy boys to “repair in a decent and orderly manner,” with- 
out running ‘‘violently in the entries or down the stairs,” to prayers that 
were to open the day. We can see the college butler on a cold pitch-black — 
winter morning at his post beside the pulpit stairs, when the officers file 
in, holding his candle high so that the president may safely mount to read 
the scripture lesson from the sacred desk, to petition the Almighty on 
behalf of the little academic group, and to address to his charges such 
admonition as in his judgment they require, —sure of each lad’s attention, 
on penalty of a four-cent fine. Such students as had been found to “‘under- 
stand music’’ were seated apart, and at the president’s signal blended their 
voices in the psalm he had selected. All this was repeated in evening 
prayers each day. 


When Ramée’s new campus was occupied in 1814 a large fourth- 
floor apartment in South College was appointed for such service. This was 
considered but a temporary expedient, waiting the erection of the stately 
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round hall which dominated the architect’s whole design. Unfortunately, 
the public lotteries did not produce sufficient funds to serve this holy 
purpose and, as is so frequently the case in institutional history, the 
temporary long seemed to be the permanent. In 1856, however, Geologi- 
cal Hall at the end of South Colonnade was built to accommodate a Chapel, 
undoubtedly to the deep content of Dr. Nott. Certainly he had warrant 
to be proud of the beautifully proportioned room, with its mellow panel- 
ing up to the ceiling across the front, its ample and sturdy half-octagonal 
pulpit and its Gothic-railed balconies. Day after day throughout the years, 
professors took their turns in leading college worship. It was especially 
interesting on days when Professor Edward Everett Hale took the prayer, 
with his thin high voice, for every student knew the fervor and sincerity 
that moved behind it; this Boston Brahmin, schooled in the warmer atti- 
tudes of Unitarianism, had, during his early years at Union, come intt- 
mately to feel the power of Christ crucified, and for the last quarter- 
century of his life was president of the Schenectady City Mission. 


The Old Chapel, as had been said, did not afford an appropriate 
setting for public worship, as Dr. Richmond saw its needs; but there was 
a more practical phase of its inadequacy. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century Union, with its four hundred students, had been one of the 
largest colleges in the country, and apparently no one expected much more 
growth. In 1917, though Union was still thoroughly resolved to remain a 
small college by new standards, it was seen that that number would 
increase to twice the old total. Space and seemliness might both be 
realized, Dr. Richmond urged, in a large new Chapel. As it happened, 
Dr. Edward Ellery was a man often called upon to preach from the 
College pulpit; but by official appointment he was charged with advancing 
the interests of his chemistry department, and despite all the flutter of 
academic dinner-tables and the ardent representations of various alumni 
groups, the Butterfield money was used to build the chemistry laboratories. 


Dr. Richmond did, however, succeed in sequestering $50,000 for 
the Chapel project from the Sage bequest. With this in hand, he collected 
small sums wherever he could, engaged McKim, Mead and White to 
draw plans for a beautiful building which responded to the spirit of the 
old Ramée design, and launched a campaign to secute funds from the 
people of Schenectady itself. The Chapel was promised to be what it 
actually became, a place for neighborly gathering of the citizens as well 
as for daily assembly of the students. Elaborate solicitation under pro- 
fessional guidance, however, resulted in insufficient funds, and the neces- 
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sary margin to make up a total of nearly a quarter of a million dollars had 
to be supplied by a benevolent Trustee. James B. Post of Brooklyn met the 
cost of the chancel in memory of his father-in-law, the Reverend John D. 
Wells (1838); and the war-memorial aspect of the building was empha- 
sized by engraving upon its marble back-wall the names of those students 
and alumni who had died in the recent world struggle. An anonymous 
donor financed the splendid Cassavant organ, and the Class of 1922 the 
chimes in the tower; while Thomas W. Lamont endowed the pulpit, in 
memory of his father, of the Class of 1856, making possible a succession 
of distinguished visiting preachers. When the Memorial Chapel was 
finally opened in 1926, and hung with academic portraits, it was recog- 
nized as the heart-home of the College and, to some extent, of the Sche- 
nectady community, which so naturally has come there for concerts, 
lectures and public ceremonies. 


Daily assembly now became purely secular in a mid-morning period 
of fifteen minutes, and Sunday morning worship was for the first time 
introduced within the College walls. Some clergymen among surrounding 
churches were fearful lest this prove an encroachment upon their pro- 
fessional domain, but there was little cause for such apprehension when 
the College arranged that regular registered attendance upon other church 
services, for those students whose consciences so dictated, would be con- 
sidered as satisfying the proctors’ records of Sunday Chapel. Broadcast 
from the beginning over the General Electric station WGY, this weekly 
program of Union College has gone into scores of thousands of homes 
which know the institution only in this phase. A resident chaplain was 
engaged to supervise the services, to take up pastoral duties on the campus _ 
for such as might welcome such relationship, and to offer an academic 
course on the Bible. Likewise, there came a director of music, not only to 
take the console of the organ and conduct the choral singing of the 
College, but also to teach a course in the appreciation of music. This 
naturally suggested to the president’s mind a parallel need for a course 
in the appreciation of art, and an assistant professor was brought into the 
English department who was competent also to give instruction in this 
field. It will be seen, therefore, that the Chapel impulse had its effects in 
the liberal arts curriculum. 


To leave the matter there might seem to make it appear that the 
Memorial Chapel had been a feature in some way peculiarly related to the 
liberal arts program. Rather, of course, it has been a liberalizing element 
in everybody's education. The daily Assembly has given each student an 
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opportunity to see and hear the professors he did not “take,” to hear 
visitors discuss the subjects of their interest, to listen to fellow sudents 
under the strains of public appearance and imagine how he would do if 
and when his own time came, to experience the noble music of the organ 
and the creditable offerings of the band and glee club. Neither would it 
accord with truth to imply for a moment that the religious services on 
Sunday had been less inspiring to the engineers than to the students of 
literature, history and philosophy. At times it seemed to work the other 
way; there were striking examples in the twenties, before and after the 
Chapel was built, of Union engineers who went into the fields of foreign 
missions, and George W. Carpenter (1921) and John S. Badeau (1924) 
have returned from Africa to receive the highest honors of the College at 
Commencement time. It can only be said that the Chapel has been a pro- 
fessional advantage for a few, a liberalizing experience for all. 


No saying is now more common among educators interested in the 
liberal arts than that “the library is the heart of the College.’ Such views, 
as we have seen, were not general in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century. But shortly after the Civil War new light was breaking. Professor 
Jonathan Pearson, who in his role of librarian had long irritated the 
Trustees with querulous reminders that the College had a library, may 
have been surprised by his own success when he persuaded them to pur- 
chase the private collection left by Professor Gillespie. Whether the 
decision meant a growing interest in Pearson’s arguments or a humane 
concern for the late professor’s family does not appear, but the accession 
of sixteen hundred items, chiefly in mathematics and some of them in 
many volumes, gave the Union College Library some distinction in that 
field, a development advanced not many years later by the purchase of the 
similar collection of the learned Albany printer, John Paterson. 


When the Nott Memorial was optimistically declared completed in 
1875, Professor Pearson shepherded his books to those exceedingly spa- 
cious quarters. But there was little more patronage from the college 
community than there had been when it was necessary to climb the steep 
stairs of Geological Hall; the new building was dark, cold and gloomy, 
and was anything but popular as a reading room. Nevertheless, the inde- 
fatigable Pearson gave to his books all the time he could spare from his 
classes and his college-treasurer’s office, introduced a modification of the 
Dewey decimal system of cataloguing which had been successfully tried 
at Amherst, and incidentally added to the local prestige of the College 
as well as of himself by his substantial and scholarly histories of the 
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Schenectady and Albany region. To qualify himself for this important 
contribution he mastered ‘Mohawk Dutch,” that strange compound of 
Dutch, English, German and Indian words which had baffled most 
historians. 


In 1886, the last year of Pearson’s life, he saw his library moved to 
the central room of the Powers—Washburn building, which popular will, 
intolerant of a hyphenated name, was already insisting upon calling 
Washburn Hall. With broad balconies doubling stack-room, and a gen- 
erous space between, ending in a panelled wall penetrated by a handsome 
chimney-piece, it equalled in dignity such provisions in most small 
colleges. Among others, the Philomathean and Adelphic Societies were 
impressed, and presented their libraries, totaling six thousand volumes, 
to the College. In the old days the librarian, despairing of securing an 
adequate supply of new books, had resolved to have at hand at least such 
summaries of their contents as might appear in learned reviews. Due to 
his foresight the library had good files of solid English and American 
quarterlies and similar publications, and his successors have been spared 
the task of going back to fill in such foundations. 


The total claim of nearly forty thousand volumes for the library in 
the late nineties might have to be reduced by present standards of reckon- 
ing; the modern-sounding dictum of kindly old Wendell Lamoroux, who 
since Pearson’s time had been rounding out his faculty career of nearly 
fifty years by acting as librarian, to the effect that: ‘‘A college library is a 
selection and not a collection,’’ was scarcely borne out by the books them- 
selves. The widow of any alumnus, confronted by a miscellaneous lot of 
volumes and pamphlets scattered through the house, any Sunday School 
desiring to clear a room of bookshelves which the younger generation did 
not visit, any young men’s improvement association that had outlived its 
usefulness, soon thought of the College Library as a hospitable place 
where a burden of printed pages could be left, with no questions asked. 
By such means the College acquired many an item which it will always 
prize, but with such came no inconsiderable proportion of dross. 


Mr. Carnegie’s gift, as has been noted, made possible the conversion 
of the Nott Memorial into a practicable and comfortable library, and the 
removal of the books was begun in September, 1903. With space assured 
for many years, the problem was to find competent library service. Pro- 
fessor Lamoroux was followed by a rapid succession of young alumni 
bearing the title of Acting Librarian: G. B. Lines (1894), Peter Nelson 
(1898) and Joseph R. Brown, Jr. (1903). Indeed, the last-named had 
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carried the full charge of the library for two years as an undergraduate 
before his appointment as librarian, in which post he earned the gratitude 
of all Union men by his amplification of Lamoroux’s centennial Alumni 
Catalogue into the full annotated list of graduates published as part of 
Dr. Raymond's history in 1907. 


The appointment of unseasoned amateurs for six years is no indica- 
tion of indifference to the library on the part of the president. He was 
well aware that in the last years of the nineteenth century a real profession 
of librarianship had developed and he desired to find a promising man 
with such training. Certainly his appointment in 1906 of Asa Don Dickin- 
son evidenced his insight, for here was a man who was to become one of 
the leading exemplars of his science in the country—but, unfortunately, 
he stayed but one year at Union College. Perhaps disheartened by this 
short incumbency of a brilliant young man of professional training, Dr. 
Raymond turned to a man of thirty years’ practical experience in a public 
library in Troy. DeWitt Clinton (for such was his historic name) kept 
the library open and available from 1907 to the end of 1921, but is now 
remembered chiefly for his fund of anecdotes about the College, which 
represented the deposit of innumerable conversations with alumni, and 
for his invincible suspicion of all women librarians. The advent of H. 
Wharton Miller brought a new policy to the library—that of a teaching 
institution. A series of library talks for freshmen was introduced for the 
first time, shortly followed by a course in bibliography for seniors. He 
made the round library attractive to students, and useful to the professors, 
not only in their own inquiries but likewise in their classroom teaching. 
Most important, he convinced, or at least wore down, a reluctant presi- 
dent, to the result that the library began to figure more respectably in the 
College budget. When he left in 1927 (to take charge of the library 
school at Syracuse University) there were 70,000 much more closely 
enumerated volumes in the stacks and a catalogue that represented striking 
progress. There was groundwork to build upon by his successors, and the 
new spirit of practical service never left the library. 


The Chapel and the Library nourished the growing cultural interests, 
but they were chiefly stimulated by the teaching scholars who were ap- 
pointed for that purpose. It may seem regrettable, so far as balanced 
understanding goes, that in this retrospect of recent Union history we are 
held under the self-imposed rule of silence as to the individual quality 
and services of all those able and devoted men who are still on active duty 
on the faculty. The prudence of this rule will readily be discerned by 
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those familiar with college communities, but neither they nor any other 
need to be reminded that the achievements of the past quarter-century 
were wrought by powerful professorial personalities who will continue to 
give an incomputable amount to advance the rich usefulness of the 
College. Suffice it to say that many of the appointments made in the 
twenties proved particularly happy, and Union College alumni under 
forty years of age will pronounce this little book, if any should read it, 
intolerably inadequate, because it does not bring forward name by name 
many who have done so much to open to them the meaning and posst- 
bilities of life. That privilege must remain for some subsequent historian. 


But it would distort the facts to say that changing faculty personnel 
and a long-delayed improvement in general cultural resources by them- 
selves redressed the balance of student enrolment at Union College. The 
popularity of engineering throughout the country had been reflected in 
the predominance of such students from 1903 to 1917; suddenly there- 
after, and as it proved for all years up to the world war that officially 
began in 1939, the liberal studies claimed the majority. This was in line 
with national tendencies. During the decade college enrolment doubled 
throughout the country, while that of engineers increased less impress- 
ively. The other professions profited much more from the growing number 
of graduates—if added numbers were a profit; the great majority of the 
new students, however, represented homes that cherished ambitions in 
business, then seemingly of infinite expansion. The debates of the first 
world war had quickened interest in history, but this was almost immedi- 
ately rivalled by an increasing demand for economics. Later, when the 
New Deal came into operation, there would be marked development of 
courses in government as well. It was the social studies, then, that swelled 
their registration lists and kept predominance to the end of the thirties. 


These phenomena were all observed at Union, as the College came up 
to its settled limit of 800; and adjustment to them was an insistent prob- 
lem for the administration. The old Ramée colonnades, the procession of 
rooms around the crescent Washburn Hall, the General Engineering and 
the first Electrical Engineering buildings, were all jammed with students, 
and first-rate work was much embarrassed; to many an old professor the 
serenities of academic learning existed only in wistful reminiscence. The 
classes in the literary and social studies, now becoming the most crowded, 
Th ciatonliwas slow in going in for sociology, surprisingly enough by the advice and influence of its 
mise pusaed alumnus and Trustee, Franklin H. Giddings, the leading sociologist of his day, who 


thought it an inappropriate undergraduate subject. But eventually it was introduced, under thin dis- 
guise, and was taken as an underclass course by about a third of the College. 
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were shunted from one tenancy to another, biology was hopelessly pinched 
in North Colonnade, and the physical sciences, though housed apart, had 
limited space for their growing laboratory equipment. Relief for the last- 
named came with the erection of new buildings for physics and for elec- 
trical engineering, the one in 1927 and the other in 1929. Biology 
succeeded to the building which Dr. Raymond had put up for the electrical 
laboratories. The social studies, languages and literature were obviously 
very much in need of an adequate and dignified home. It was therefore a 
great satisfaction when, in 1927, a personal gift from the treasurer made 
possible Bailey Hall. The sciences still had by far the most impressive and 
extensive architecture on the campus, but, after many years of waiting, 
the humane and social studies were now housed with decency and 
convenience. 


No college would like to have its quality judged year after year by the 
criteria of its extra-curricular student activities. Gifted leaders for one 
student enterprise or another may appear in one entering class, and not 
in the next. It is hinted that the incidence of athletic talent is not entirely 
fortuitous in some places, but college representatives are seldom reported 
as scouting the schools for promising debaters, journalists, actors and 
musicians. They might do so with some reason, for the “‘students’ college’ 
has its place along with the “‘professors’ college’ in educational values for 
the whole college community. As it is, chance is a large factor in determin- 
ing what any student activity—this traditional name suggests an unpleas- 
ant contrast with the student's attitude as a student—what an activity is to 
be in any given year. Yet the knowledge and intelligence that are required 
in such rdéles as we have indicated are expected to be promoted in a college, 
and perhaps the accomplishment of student organizations is not to be 
overlooked as evidence of the institution’s educational success. The pitch 
and direction of cultural interest at Union was evidenced in some degree 
by such activities fifteen years ago, as well as in the Classical Club, the 
German Club, and similar devoted groups. For many reasons the college 
press and the college stage drew more heavily from the liberal arts men 
than from the engineers; nevertheless, especially on the technical side of 
the theater, some of the latter were a strong reliance. 


As has been indicated, the Concordzenszs 1s a venerable publication 
as ages go within the college world. Before the end of the last century it 
had become a true weekly newspaper, a valuable organ of record, comment 
and announcement. For a short time in 1917 the paper had overreached 
its normal possibilities by attempting publication three times a week; it 
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soon settled down to a more practicable schedule as a semi-weekly. Its 
policy, of course, depended on its editors; now it was a militant crusader 
riding its jousts and singing its triumphs, again it was a staid scribe 
chronicling events. The administration must have thanked the circum- 
stance that the College was too small, or too something-else, to support a 
separate comic magazine. But the “Concordy’’ itself veered in that direc- 
tion at the end of the decade, or a little after, when it became enchanted 
with the example of the “‘colyumists,”” who about that time resurged into 
popularity among the metropolitan dailies. This was not entirely new, of 
course; time out of mind student readers had looked first to see who was 
lampooned. But when such contributions, regularly supplied by official 
wits, encroached so far upon news and editorials, it was seen that the 
paper was controlled by a new fashion. In some respects it was the easier 
course to follow, for it is simpler to pour in hints and gossip as they come 
than, by careful checking, to turn them into sober and responsible news 
stories. That these columns were so generally kept within the bounds of 
good taste was, all things considered, surprising; certainly it was grati- 
fying. The editors were usually respected as able investigators and analysts 
of the College scene; they and the business managers gained experience 
such as any employer would be glad to pay for. A Publications Board, 
made up of faculty as well as students, and guided by the dean, insured 
accord with high tradition. The Concordzensis was assigned to a pleasant 
ample room, which other college editors were said to envy, equipped, as 
it came to be in 1933, with special office furniture that gave it a highly 
professional atmosphere. 


For long years student correspondents had served the various news- 
papers of Schenectady, Albany and New York. In the later twenties they 
were organized into a News Bureau and an energetic senior put in charge, 
with the additional duty of preparing official news releases himself. It 
was no novelty for the College to put its news into expert hands, but such 
service had formerly been engaged from down-town journalists, some- 
what irregularly and on an extra-hour basis. From 1929 the College had 
its own full-time office of announcements, and nothing could have pro- 
vided a richer topic of conversation throughout the campus than its 
achievements and alleged vagaries during the ensuing years. Suffice it to 
say, that in time the administration came to feel that the College had a 
duty to perform in spreading intellectual stimulus beyond the campus 
gates and, without neglecting the traditional avenues of the press, em- 
ployed, too, the exceptional facilities of Schenectady in the broadening 
field of radio. 
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The literary magazine which had been so prominent a feature of old- 
time college life, had languished at Union during the first two decades of 
the twentieth century, possibly because of the increasing trend toward 
scientific interests then so notable. It may have been an evidence of the 
restoration of the humanities as of equal dignity, when such periodicals 
began to show themselves again in the later twenties. First came, aston- 
ishingly enough, a student magazine printed mostly in Spanish, La Voz de 
Union. Beginning in ‘Febrerro,’ 1925, its sixth and concluding number 
was in ‘‘Marzo,’’ 1926. Some contributions came from engineering stu- 
dents, drawn from the West Indies and South America, and there were a 
few poems and essays from young men and women students in other 
colleges, but for the most part, it was home grown in every respect and a 
credit to its sponsors. The Ido/, which made its stately bow in February 
1928, was less exotic, but it must have been almost as incomprehensible 
to the garden-variety of student. With its imposing royal folio pages 
well filled with literary history and criticism, and ornamented with good 
original block-print portraits of the mighty authors, from Dean Swift to 
Tolstoy, it commanded the respect of all and the proud interest of a 
minority. The number of contributors.was not less impressive than the 
sound and serious quality of their contributions. But in the spring of 1930 
the Idol shrank itself to the usual proportions and, perhaps it might be 
said, to usual standards. If a glance forward be permitted, one should say 
that such hum-drum procedure was by no means satisfactory to the taste 
of Alfred A. Knopf, Jr. (1942). To him a student magazine, supported 
by student taxation, should be read by every student, and under his enetr- 
getic direction it reflected the newer vogue of the New Yorker and a 
synthesis of the periodicals of Henry R. Luce (plus pure Pat Knopf). 
The watchwords, apparently, now were ‘enterprise’ and “‘reader appeal’’; 
received by every student, few copies went unread. 


As is so often the case, there was at Union during this period an 
interaction of encouragement between faculty and students in literary 
production. Strangely enough, it is often easier for a student to put himself 
into print than it is for a professor. The former usually has a vehicle at 
hand in the campus magazine or newspaper, while the scholar, in many 
instances, finds the learned periodicals too few and too congested to afford 
an outlet for his mature reflections or the report of his discoveries. One 
can over-labor this as an excuse for avoiding the toil of real research, 
worked into such little holes and crannies of time as may be left in an 
academic program, and the noble pains of composition, that substitute so 
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hardly for pleasant evening talk; but in greater or less degree the lack of 
opportunities for publication is a difficulty. The laboratory scientists seem 
less obstructed; projects are simpler to define, results may be stated with 
a minimum of space, and the technical periodicals are more hospitable to 
serial publication. Impressed with the impediments the essay has to face 
before it finds its readers, the Union College faculty sustained its own 
magazine from the first of 1930 until, in 1933, the national depression 
_ spelled its doom. 


The Faculty Papers proceeded on a charming plane of business man- 
agement. They were sent gratis to all who asked for them. To say that 
they were uneven in quality, would scarcely be in point, for that would 
have been true, very likely, if they had been all from the same pen. The 
contributions were, of course, discrete, as are the contents of any general 
magazine; an editor who could induce a whole college faculty to partition 
a single subject and produce a true symposium would deserve a laurel 
indeed. But the total result was such as might properly nourish the pride 
of every Union man. One offering won editorial notice in the metropolitan 
press; another aroused such demand that the issue that contained it is now 
almost unobtainable; and still others became the subjects of wide academic 
correspondence. Certainly the enterprise proved an incentive to respect- 
able authorship, and some men revealed a constructive talent which, 
unfortunately, did not reach comparable display before or since. It may, 
or may not, have been a factor in stirring out books which in the ensuing 
years added to Union’s reputation as a seat of learning. 


But literature and illustration were not the only arts that discovered 
new vitality in the era after 1918. The Union College. theatre ripened 
into a maturity that it had never known before. The College had not 
waited until the twentieth century, of course, to mount the drama. As far ° 
‘back as 1804, for example, when almost anything a student might want 
to do was prohibited, stage plays, apparently, were encouraged, and Mrs. 
Centlivre’s “Bold Stroke for a Wife’ was presented; and there were 
similar productions in that early period, John Howard Payne’s among 
them. But the stage history of the College through most of the nineteenth 
century was barren indeed. There were minstrel shows in the late eighties, 
as there were now and then for twenty-five years thereafter, but not much 
else. The hopeful organization of a dramatic club in 1894 was hailed by 
student opinion as “‘another step in the right direction, and indicates that 
Union is awakening from her long lethargy in fields other than athletic,” 
but there is no record of a result from that attempt, or from another in 
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1897. Beginning in 1900 short farces were occasionally presented; then 
in 1911 began an annual series of full-length comedies that had succeeded 
on Broadway. Walter C. Baker, ’15, sought to raise the college drama to 
a higher level, and corresponded with the agents of George Bernard 
Shaw for the rights for “Arms and the Man,” but the royalties were too 
high for the moderate enthusiasm of the campus to meet, and such 
ventures had to wait till other times. 


The beginning of an era was marked by the organization of the 
Mountebanks in 1919. The Freudian “Suppressed Desires” the following 
year indicated a greater willingness to consider thoughtful drama. Soon 
there was a Freshman Dramatic Club to reveal good prospects for the 
varsity casts. The leadership of Edward L. Carroll (1927) turned atten- 
tion to Shakespeare and Ibsen, but one wonders how convincing the 
presentations were before the advent of real women as guest players in 
the season of 1927-1928. Most previous college plays had been produced 
in down-town theatres on off-nights when road companies were not 
booked; now a portmanteau theater (4 /a Stuart Walker) was proposed, 
to be set up somewhere on the campus. But others had a more ambitious 
plan. To understand it one must glance backward to the earlier years of 
the century. 


When the library was removed to the round building, the space left 
in the central part of Washburn Hall, balcony floors and-all, was quickly 
filled by engineering classes, and as new buildings were put up to serve 
their professional program, these were replaced by classes in other fields. 
The Butterfield Laboratories, put up in 1918, drew chemistry out of other 
rooms, which thus became available for new assignment, and it became 
possible to recover the old library hall in Washburn for some other use. 
The history of Washburn Hall could be paralleled in every older college. 
Largely out of harmony with the simple austerities of the great Ramée 
court, of which its position made it serve as the concluding part, it was 
marked for destruction several times. But only when a Harkness, or other 
financial divinity, offers complete replacement are colleges easily brought 
to tear down buildings; there are always marginal needs knocking at the 
doors of any structure that shows the slightest signs of impending avail- 
ability. Actually, Washburn, like the round library building, designed 
by another Potter, had grown into the general consciousness of the 
College. In fact, the two had worked their way into the affections of Union 
men, as something characteristic of the place, and architecturally unique 
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on the whole planet. At any rate, the aegis that envelops the two buildings 
has so far protected them against annihilation. 


Dr. Richmond had long desired a place for general social gatherings 
of faculty and students. In 1916 he turned to an alumnus whose interest 
in the College he had succeeded in reviving, Mr. H. Melville Hanna 
(1860), of Cleveland, Ohio, less widely known than his brother Mark, 
but a transportation magnate and a citizen of generous public interests. 
All in all, Mr. Hanna gave about $100,000 to his old College, and in the 
present instance supplied the funds to renovate the central section of 
Washburn into Hanna Hall. The panelled walls now were to reflect the 
light of handsome chandeliers upon many a pleasant company, whether 
at dance or lecture, conference, concert or exhibition of art. | 


Upon this attractive hall the Mountebanks looked with covetous 
eyes. The location was ideal for a theatre; two appurtenant rooms would 
do for shop and lobby. A proscenium of canvas could mark off a stage, 
under which dressing rooms could be fitted. The leaders in 1929 secured 
strong support from the administration in their request to the Trustees 
for a loan of $5,000, so that they might themselves make these improve- 
ments. It was a proud night when at 2 A.M. the prefabricated sections of 
the stage arrived, and all the members were summoned out by telephone 
to unload the trucks. The loan was to be repaid within three years, and 
such was the enterprise of these young graduates and students that, despite 
the deepening depression in the business affairs of city and nation they 
actually made good their promise. In years to follow the organization 
financed or manufactured other improvements, borrowing from the 
College (and repaying), managing its own theatre, which is virtually a 
separate building, and deciding when and under what conditions the 
College could engage its use—a typical example of a competent and self- 
reliant American student organization. 


Student organizations have usually been developed at home, each in 
its own institution, though imitation elsewhere has always quickly fol- 
lowed the report of the success of any such enterprise. For the first inter- 
collegiate organization of any kind we must go back to Phi Beta Kappa, 
when Elisha Parmalee set up the chapters at Yale and Harvard to join the 
first, then a few years old at William and Mary. The social fraternities, 
which as we have seen were begun at Union, followed this precedent and 
took intercollegiate status when a group drove over the mountains from 
Williamstown in 1833 and took back a charter from the Kappa Alpha 
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Society.* At the last of the eighteen-eighties Union became connected with 
another scholarship society, somewhat like Phi Beta Kappa, when the 
third chapter of the National Society of Sigma Xi was chartered. In the 
early years Phi Beta Kappa had performed a general service to the College 
in bringing speakers of renown to its open meetings. This service, though 
often rendered elsewhere, had fallen into disuse at Union in the twentieth 
century; but the Sigma Xi lectures became a feature of the intellectual 
life of the College. The regional chapters of the professional engineering 
societies, the American Society of Civil Engineers and the American Instt- 
_ tute of Electrical Engineers did the same, besides indoctrinating student- 
members with their professional ideals. Special intercollegiate societies 
in various fields began to multiply in the nineteen-twenties, until there 
seemed a likelihood of an honor fraternity for every subject interest. 
Since all these had to be financed, the prospect was menacing, and the 
Union authorities came to refuse campus status to all new enterprises of 
this kind, and by this means effectively excluded them. 


Debating, as we have seen, was long the responsibility of the pro- 
fessor of public speaking at Union College. For various reasons faculty 
regard for public speaking as an academic discipline waned during the 
early nineteen twenties, and after the professor’s death in 1926, the chair 
remained unfilled; indeed, it may be said to have been taken apart, and 
the English department was left to do what it would with the pieces. 
Thus left without support, debating languished as a student activity. 
Alumni could remember when debates—intra-Society, inter-society, inter- 
collegiate—had brought eager audiences, and the participants had re- 
garded their training as among their most valuable college experiences. 
Joseph E. Ransdell (1882), for example, was wont to say that the Union 
College Senate, which flourished in his day, gave him the practice that lay 
at the base of the political success that placed him in the United States 
Senate, representing his native state of Louisiana. But these great days 
now seemed to have passed. 


It could scarcely be said that there was any decline of college interest 
in public questions as time went on; the contrary was attested by the 
addition of course after course in social studies, and the increasing election 
of such courses. But when the interested student could discuss such mat- 
1) Tradition says, and with great emphasis, that the Williams men made their expedition in hope of 
obtaining a charter of Phi Beta Kappa. Before turning to Union, they had sought this boon from 
Harvard, but had been somewhat haughtily rebuffed. The Union Phi Beta Kappa men received them 
hospitably, but expressed a doubt as to the competence of their Alpha chapter of New York to create 


another chapter outside the state boundaries. If the story is to be believed, however, they pointed out 
that something “‘just as good’”’ could be obtained in a charter from Kappa Alpha, then eight years old. 
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ters every day in the classroom, there seemed less need of set debates in 
public. A growing sophistication throughout the country diminished the 
prestige of the orator; perhaps the unfolding opportunities of business in 
the later decades of the nineteenth century somewhat eclipsed those of 
forensic prowess in legislative halls. Though some colleges, like Bates, 
contrived to make the old-style contests popular, in most places it became 
- difficult to get students to prepare debates and much more difficult to 
assemble audiences to hear them. When the “‘activity’’ seemed about to 
die at Union, it was suddenly revived, and with considerable vigor, as the 
radio conference. There was little touch of drama in such roundtables, but 
there was thought to be more sincerity; it was found that people liked to 
listen to such discussion if they could do so while sitting in their homes in 
comfort, and the audience problem was solved. Certainly, under these 
new conditions debating, if it could be still called by that name, made 
prosperous way at Union up to the outbreak of the second World War, 
and in 1941 the College was treated to the spectacle of a lively debating 
tournament among its fraternities and dormitory groups. 


Wherever there have been congenial young men there has been song; 
and college glee clubs are an ancient institution. Styles of choral singing 
change, however, along with those of other human interests, and there 
were changes in the middle twenties. It is said that Mr. Archibald T. 
Davison at Harvard (supported by examples in the women’s colleges) 
led college men to the discovery and appreciation of distinguished choral 
music. At any rate, the bull-frog-in-the-pool and the pope-who-led-a- 
happy-life were giving way to the creations of the great composers just 
when Union College, with its new chapel and new organ, was welcoming 
a director of music. The glee club, in actual fact reorganized around the 
new chapel choir, addressed itself to the best music it could find—to the 
disgust of alumni groups who arranged concert-appearances in their re- 
spective cities. While a few of these graduates, who had had ample oppor- 
tunity to hear great music performed by great organizations, deplored the 
strained ambition of these “callow and unpracticed voices,’ the majority 
were disappointed that the concerts failed to recreate for them the frolic- 
some atmosphere of their own old college days. They hoped to find that 
their successors had simply been tricked into hypocrisy, and that the 
apparent devotion to classical music was only a pose. They were positively 
alarmed when they found that the new attitude was not only severely 
studious but really enthusiastic. 
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It may be that choral music flourishes in colleges because, in general, 
it is not often thrown into competition with that of professional ensembles. 
The contrary, of course, is the case with orchestras; the comparison be- 
tween the virtuosities of the visiting symphony and the earnest fumbling 
of the college group is too poignant lightly to be borne, and the orchestra 
in the standard man’s colleges is not usually prosperous, —though, of 
course, anything can happen in a college, and the chamber music of a 
student string quartette was a popular feature from time to time one year 
in Union College Chapel assemblies. Much may depend on faculty inspira- 
tion in such matters, and Union was not rich in orchestral impulse from 
such source. The jingling inanities of the banjo-mandolin club were out- 
grown with the improvement of taste. The dance combinations that 
rallied around the strident saxophone had some vogue in the twenties; 
but since they earned money in hours ill-fitted to academic life they found 
anything but encouragement from the College administration. The one 
instrumental organization that won approval and at times real popularity 
was, of course, the band. Brought together in 1911 by Charles T. Male 
(1913) and continued under his care almost without interruption for 
more than thirty years, it boasts a history not often equalled by such organ- 
izations in small colleges, if at all. Eschewing all the gayety of circus 
uniforms, it has held itself a distinctly college group, studying much 
serious music in rehearsal which it has been too prudent to essay on the 
field or in its chapel assembly concerts; and yet it has displayed a working 
repertoire in its public performances that has won the respect of the 
College. The return of old players to make up a double-sized band for the 
annual Alumni Day has been a delightful phenomenon of Union College. 


To turn from student music to student radio may seem a less tenuous 
transition than it really is; for in its early years radio at Union was distinctly 
a scientific concern of engineers. In 1916 a study group began experiments 
with loop and directional antennae, extending somewhat commonplace 
Morse Code greetings with anyone who would answer. The War of 
1917-1918, strangely enough as we now see it, abated rather than ex- 
tended its activity. But a Radio Club, under the leadership of Ellsworth 
D. Cook (1920) and Ralph D. Bennett (1921) was ready, when peace 
permitted, to carry the Union standard into frontier advance. In the early 
spring of 1920 they began to send out programs of recorded music, 
thereby beginning program broadcasting not only among college clubs 
but in the whole United States, antedating the better known achievements 
of KDKA in Pittsburgh. A year later student enthusiasts, with an eye to 
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the dramatic, appropriate to Prom Week, rigged a baby carriage with a 
homemade receiving set and loud speaker to catch a program broadcast 
from the gymnasium and, with a party suitably costumed, paraded down 
the main street of Schenectady, registering the first moving reception of 
‘program radio on record.’ In the latter part of the twenties a failure of 
continuity in leadership coupled with new government regulations of 
broadcasting brought lean days to the Radio Club. Interest, in fact, swung 
to the other side of radio and the other side of the College, as represented 
in the Radio Workshop, interested in writing and production over the 
short-wave systems of the General Electric Company. Not till 1940, if we 
may look forward in our story, when a wired-wireless system was set up 
to connect with every College building, following an example set in 
Brown University, did technical construction and experiment come to its 
own again. | 


Before the times of the first World War all these student activities 
were independent, and oftentimes precarious enterprises, each promoting 
its own cause and creating its own financial constituency if it could. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that these constituencies overlapped, that costs 
grew burdensome to the public-spirited, and that importunities became 
irksome to everybody. It was obvious that if the whole College supported 
a publication or a theater season or anything else the cost would be small 
to each student, the activity assured as to what income it could count upon, 
and, with universal payments made in advance, the reading public or the 
audience would be large. Student body, and then Student Council, meet- 
ings voted this privilege to one activity after another, with an agreement 
from the College administration that the costs should be added to each 
individual tuition bill. Built out by such accretions the student activities 
fee became formidable indeed, and seemed likely to increase indefinitely. 
Dean Garis, working with William A. Waldron (1935) saw a means of 
coping with the difficulty; and they persuaded the students to accept a 
total activities fee as set by the Trustees and handled by the College, and 
then to apportion funds according to the judgment of a Student Tax Com- 
mittee. This committee, listening to accredited advocates and determin- 
ing the distribution of the fund, immediately became the most important 
agency in student affairs. Such matters as bills and contracts, amounting to 
as much as $2,000.00 or more when the Garnet yearbook or a band for 
the Junior Prom was under negotiation, were a little heady to inexperi- 
enced undergraduates. It was desirable that the student managers should 


1) The entertainment, it may be said, was shared by a borrowed infant tucked into the carriage; the 
tiny boy twenty years later graduated from the College. 
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have business training and should develop a sense of responsibility; but 
they needed consistent counsel and welcomed some sort of College super- 
vision. It was to give them safe guidance that a faculty member was 
assigned to be Coordinator of Student Activities, under the general 
authority of the dean. The new official’s signature was to be necessary on 
important business papers, and the books of each activity kept under his 
vigilant eye. The system has worked well. 


Student government in one form or another flourished before the 
end of the nineteenth century, and its management then and afterward 
gave ample play to political talents. A few years ago, when two Union 
men, the Honorable M. William Bray (1911), as Lieutenant Governor, 
and the Honorable Oswald D. Heck (1924), as Speaker, were presiding 
over the two houses of the New York Legislature, each testified, at College 
dinners, that his basic political training came from manipulating student 
majorities. Many questions formerly decided in general meetings of the 
student body came in the early twenties to be referred to a Terrace Council 
of seniors; but since there could be no continuing membership under such 
a plan it was necessary for the dean and his associates to educate each 
council anew, and the values of experience were lost. At the end of the 
decade a new sort of student council was set up, the dean working in this 
matter as in so many others with the indomitable Milton M. Enzer 
(1929). Elections were by classes, which virtually assured a nucleus of 
members serving for several years. But in the course of time it came to be 
realized that class membership was not the most vital nexus of student 
interest. The decline of hazing and the abandonment of class-dinner 
battles may have led to an abatement of class spirit, despite the surviving 
class contests around the Idol and tugs of war over the College brook. At 
any rate, the Council came to adopt a functional basis of representation, 
under which the members came from the various organized activities, 
along with those elected by classes. Experience on the Council was cer- 
tainly good for the members themselves, and the care it took in dealing 
with many concerns, under the friendly advice of the coordinator, was 
certainly good for the College. The Terrace Council became largely an 
honorary body, whose new members were tapped on the shoulder as the 
whole junior class circled around the Chapel aisles on Moving Up Day, 
the day the classes changed to new seats and the broadly satirical ‘‘Allou- 
ette song” was sung by two selected seniors. 


Intercollegiate athletics at Union, judged by victories, ran the nor- 
mally uneven course. There were years of triumph, as when the football 
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teams went undefeated through the seasons of 1914 and 1939. Baseball, 
as we have seen, has the longest history at Union, and the squads held up 
well during the past quarter-century, showing a list of 115 successful 
games compared with 106 defeats. In 1920 and again in 1934 the teams 
won their schedule eight to two. In the former year the star was the catcher, 
J. Harold Wittner, now director of athletics, and he has not been out- 
classed since. The record of the cross-country teams, first organized in 
1908 was best; in the past twenty-five years they have won seventy-five — 
meets and lost thirty. The track teams, too, could be relied upon, especially 
when powered by the brilliant relay partnership of Loring McMillen 
(1928) and Arthur I. Totten, Jr. (1928). The days of the Beaver twins 
(1915) are legendary in basketball, but the best record of team victories 
was registered in 1935, when there were only two defeats in fifteen — 
games. Lacrosse rose immediately to popularity in the early twenties, and 
the Union twelves produced a number of All-American players; more 
than once the men financed their own spring vacation trips to eastern 
Maryland, the citadel of prowess in lacrosse. As a picturesque campus 
activity nothing can surpass two brightly-clad teams swiftly weaving back 
and forth on Library Field between the ancient walls of North and South 
colonnades. 


The minor sports all had their irrepressible devotees, caring little as 
to the sparse attendance on the bleachers. Swimming, despite the excellent 
Foote Pool, has not been glorified in the record; it is difficult for a small 
college to find a balanced team to cover all the specialized events and 
Union often showed such deficiencies, though individual performers like 
Charles J. Passe (1940) were a joy to watch. Hockey has kept its own 
eager constituency, despite a climate that does not favor outdoor rinks 
and a college treasury that does not easily provide a roof and walls. (When 
a rink was constructed beside the college brook, and the water promptly 
seeped away into the strata at the bottom, the college wits had their own 
field day at the expense of the professional advisers from the engineering 
and geology departments). The tennis team, begun in 1877, won sixty- 
nine matches and lost eighty-nine. Fencing, a late arrival and in the 
student view somewhat exotic, commanded the intense devotion of a few 
and provided interesting exhibitions on‘general tournament days. Golf, 
in organized form, emerged sporadically, but was largely a private sport, 
like riding and aviation. Most of the minor teams were coached by pro- 
fessors, who heartily joined in their delights. 
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But it is scarcely necessary to say that the football games have been 
the gayest and most impressive outdoor events of the year. For colleges 
with a city environment there is always the danger of that kind of sports- 
man pressure that makes for spectacles to excite and amuse the populace, 
whose behavior in too many instances is of a kind not contemplated by 
the pious founders of the institution or approved by any other friend of 
learning and good manners. For the most part, Union has escaped this 
curse. The athletic fields themselves are green lawns immediately adjacent 
to the college buildings and seeming, as they are, an appurtenance of the 
every-day life of the College. Nobody ever seriously proposed the erection 
of a mammoth stadium, that would have to be filled because it would have 
_to be paid for. The use of portable bleachers, taken down after the base- 
ball and football seasons, has permitted Alexander Field to function 
simply as part of ‘‘the grounds’’ during most of the year. 


The management of athletics has been a thorny problem to many a 
college administration, and it cannot be said that that of Union College 
has been wholly exempt from such concern. Its evolution involved both 
typical and individual experiences. In the earlier days the students, with — 
their alumni friends, managed matters as they saw fit, sometimes under 
very loose rules drawn up by the College. At the beginning of the present 
century control was lodged in an athletic board made up of faculty, under- 
graduates and alumni. Coaches were ‘‘hired in,” and were expected to win 
games or face a high uncertainty of reengagement. It seemed difficult to 
make expenditures coincide with the academic year, and time after time 
faculty men were asked to pledge their private credit at the bank, so that 
spring bills could be paid, in hope of reimbursement from football receipts 
the following autumn. To avoid this embarrassment as well as to insure a 
larger undergraduate attendance and a calculable income, a definite stu- 
dent tax was introduced. A Director of Athletics was appointed, to be 
advised by the athletic board, and the fees collected at the same time that 
tuition was paid were immediately turned over in bulk to him for expendi- 
ture, along with what money was to be received from the sale of tickets to 
outside patrons at the games. But the latter as it happened, he systemati- 
cally over-calculated, and the debt to the College treasury dragged deeper 
and deeper. It was thought that the problem had been solved when it was 
decided that the athletic funds should stay in the College finance office, 
_and that the bursar, as he then was called, should purchase all materials. 
But the bursar, who prided himself on being a close buyer, usually 
ordered goods according to price rather than quality, as to which he had 
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little experience, and a tension developed between the two officers which 
added not a little ‘to the excitements of college life. By 1931, despite 
attempts at economies in the administration building and sharp admoni- 
tions to the gymnasium, the debt had increased to about $10,000. Presi- 
dent Day requested Dean Garis to straighten the matter out once for all. 


The first reform was to change the athletic administration, and an 
alumnus member of the physical training staff, who was rightly thought 
to have a head for keeping books, was appointed director of athletics; the 
debt was soon paid off and there has been no deficit since. At the same 
time it was arranged that the director was to order his equipment exactly 
as he wanted, transmitting his requisitions to the finance office, where, if 
the order counterchecked against the budget, the mechanics of purchase 
were carried through. The employment of seasonal coaches was now obso- 
lete, and the coaching of teams was a regular function of the physical 
training department, although teaching competence in various sports has, 
of course, been a factor considered in appointments to that staff. The final 
change came subsequent to the date limits we have set up for this story, 
but it may be said that in 1937 the College took the costs of athletics into 
its own budget, at the same time that the annual tuition figure was rounded 
off at four hundred dollars. 


A strong force in these athletic reforms, as well as in other phases of 
undergraduate affairs, was the president of the College, Dr. Frank Parker 
Day. The executive who took office in December, 1928, was emphatically 
an outdoor man, as he revealed in his Autobiography of a Fisherman and 
in his vigorous, windswept novels. His experience as a Rhodes scholar, as 
dean of men at the Carnegie Institute and professor at Swarthmore had 
constantly turned his interest toward student life. The clean bill given 
Union in the recent Carnegie Foundation general inquiry into college 
athletics seemed to Dr. Day an added reason why the College might take 
the lead in establishing true ideals of amateur sport, even in football. The 
winter after his inauguration he shocked a meeting of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association by recommending the abolition of gate 
receipts, with the attendance at all college contests to be put upon an 
invitation basis. Despairing of any such sudden change throughout the 
country, he proposed a league of six small colleges, of which Union should 
be one, to follow his plan as an object lesson. The three institutions in 
New England and the other two in New York expressed polite interest, 
but invincible reluctance as to any immediate step so drastic. The next 
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year at the June alumni luncheon, he put among the goals of the College 
a million-dollar endowment for athletics. 


More practical was the president's interest in intra-mural sport for 
all the students. The graduate council made quick response with a grant 
from its accumulated funds, for a second athletic field to serve this pur- 
‘pose, and Dr. Day mobilized the whole student body as a volunteer corps 
to grade the surface. Whether from such impulse or as a natural outflow 
from a long-cherished desire on the part of many, it is interesting to see 
that by the end of the thirties ninety per cent of the students were engaged 
in regularly scheduled athletic contests during the year. The basket-ball 
competition, for example, involved seventy-five games, with teams from 
fraternity, dormitory and off-campus student groups; but spectator-inter- 
est centered most sharply on the boxing tournament held during March. 


Dr. Day had many strong hopes for Union, but scarcely had he set 
his plans in order and begun to realize them, when he was overtaken by 
two crushing disappointments. First, came the financial calamities 
throughout the country, which put an end to any expensive scheme of 
educational improvement, such as an honors system. Rather, he had to 
shrink the college budget by nearly a hundred thousand dollars. Second, 
was the collapse of his personal health, which despite his fortitude and 
effort eventually made inevitable his resignation. 


While the uncertainties of an administrative interregnum were a 
local experience, the economic distresses of the early thirties penetrated 
every college in the country. At Union the faculty took them as a chal- 
lenge; educational discussion grew more and more lively and constructive. 
Frequent meetings in various professors’ homes went over the whole 
curriculum, students were asked to give their own value-estimates of 
coutses, committees were appointed to draw up administrative revisions 
in the College program and, as we have seen, reforms were completed in 
the management of undergraduate affairs. 


A notable leader in all this wholesome agitation was Professor Earl 
E. Cummins, of the economics department, who was convinced that the 
income of privately supported colleges was going to be much less in the 
future, irrespective of any temporary nationwide depression, and believed 
that careful thought could effect the miracle of better education at less 
cost. He advanced some theorems that few thought demonstrable, —for 
instance, that some large classes could be taught as effectively as small. 
What he actually had in mind was that large classes in the freshman and 
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sophomore years could save teaching time for senior seminars; but large 
classes anywhere in the program, it was felt by most of the faculty, would 
be out of harmony with the spirit of the College. Neither was there com- 
plete agreement with his doctrine that all courses should be put on a year, 
instead of a term, basis, with the spring examination covering all the 
work. He and his committee put through a change in schedules, whereby 
upperclassmen were required to take only four courses instead of five, 
each one of the four theoretically being increased in content by a quarter. 
The principle that a man should study fewer subjects and study them 
more thoroughly encountered practical difficulties; and when much later, 
the Navy, under its war program in the College, insisted on at least five 
courses in every year, there was a feeling that the restoration of the fifth 
course might be permanent, despite its eventual implication of a larger 
faculty. As a matter of fact, a four-course plan cannot satisfactorily be 
carried on by a smaller staff than a five-course plan. In America, at least, 
any scheme that seems to give the student more liberty to educate himself 
actually involves a disproportionate number of teachers to stimulate him 
into doing so, or to make a constant check on his results. 


The chief reform of the Cummins committee was in faculty reorgan- 
ization. Under the impulse of German specialism the colleges as well as 
the universities had tended to compartmentize their teaching, so that the 
student, and certainly the professor, took an intense concern in his own 
department studies and seldom gave even a superficial glance at the fields 
beyond its walls. The inevitable result ‘was a spirit of departmental aggran- 
dizement. In many a college, for example, the political science department, 
bent on increasing its jurisdiction, was giving courses that were almost 
identical with some given in the history or economics department, each 
of them with smaller attendance than reasonable administration would 
dictate and in shameless competition for student registration. Inquiry, 
and not a very rigorous inquiry, would detect similar overlaps among the 
sciences and among the humanities. It would reveal, too, a splitting up of 
natural units, due to conflicts between strong personalities. There comes 
to mind, for example, a state university which long provided three depart- 
ments of history: American History, European History, and the Philoso- 
phy of History, the last-named consisting of one man. 


Almost every university or college executive has had to face the 
embarrassments of department rivalries in making up his budget. The 
typical department chairman is anxious to extend his staff rather than to 
entrust some of his courses to others in the college who are competent to 
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give them and can adjust their time to do so. The situation of Union Col- 
lege in these respects was not more difficult than that in most other consid- 
erable enterprises, including those of commerce, industry and government. 
But Acting-President Ellery, Dean Garis and Professor Cummins thought 
they saw a way by which it could be profitably revised. They proposed a 
reorganization of the College into four divisions. 


Divisions, of course, were not unprecedented; but the Cummins con- 
cept of a division went much further than was usual. It meant the virtual 
abolition of departments and the substitution in their place of four great 
provinces: I, Language and Literature; II, Social Studies; III, Science and 
Mathematics; and IV, Engineering. There had been a tendency at Union, 
as at many other colleges, for each of the eighteen departments to seek 
authorization of as many as possible of its courses as open to freshmen, 
hoping thus to start the responsive student on his way to specialization 
under its banner. The new plan would favor fewer and broader courses in 
the first year, constructed on divisional lines. If it was impossible to return 
to the simplicities of a required four-year program, which gave every 
student the same balanced education in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, the proposed reform would at least be an improvement on the 
anarchic individualism that had blighted education ever since President 
Eliot had introduced it at Harvard. 


The subject-matter areas formerly covered by departments were now 
denominated fields; but this was more than a mere change of name, for, 
it was expected, the old autonomy would disappear. The multiplication 
of courses being deplored, as we have seen, a rule was proposed whereby 
no field was to offer more than four elective courses, without the explicit 
consent of the Trustees. The entrance requirements were to be somewhat 
different, according to the applicant's choice of divisions, and the fresh- 
man was to begin his divisional program on his first day. This, it must be 
admitted, was not entirely grateful to the champions of liberal arts educa- 
tion, but was thought unavoidable in the light of the professional pro- 
grams present in the college offering. To relieve the plight of good 
students who revealed themselves as having made an inappropriate choice, 
specially in these professional programs, the dean worked out a scheme 
of transfer to other divisional allegiance at the end of the first year, 
generally without loss of time. 


These developments of 1933 have been presented as connected with 
the name of Cummins, and there is no doubt that much of their philosophy 
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stemmed from his mind. He was a man of statesmanlike view in education, 
a learned scholar in the field of labor relations, a publicist who made a 
strong candidate for Congress, and a gentleman who commanded an 
intense and unreserved loyalty from the teachers and students who knew 
him best; his declining health and then his death in 1938 at the age of 
forty-two, were a heavy misfortune to the College. But the new plans 
were by no means the work of any one man. The translation of general 
ptinciples into a practical detailed design was very much the achievement 
of Dean Garis, and the burden of advocacy fell upon the acting president. 
Dr. Ellery gave a full and competent exposition to the faculty in a suc- 
cession of meetings, but he, as well as other proponents realized that the 
innovations encroached upon so many venerable dignities enjoyed here 
and there throughout the College that they were not ilkely to win their 
way by popular vote; and by administrative decision the program was 
placed for action in the hands of the Trustees themselves. On November 
11, 1933, the acting president was able to announce that the governing 
board had adopted it in its entirety and that it would go into effect the 
following September. 


The social studies group at once conformed completely, and was 
thereby able to reduce its teaching personnel. Certain courses were intro- 
duced which cut across the old departments of history, economics, govern- 
ment and philosophy, and decisions affecting any course offered by the 
division were henceforward to be made by the total teaching personnel 
acting as a committee of the whole. Under the operation of the plan, it 
came to be noticed that graduates of that division might be less thoroughly 
booked in any one of the traditional disciplines than might be true of the | 
graduates of other colleges, but that they better knew its bearings upon 
and its interplay with other branches of the social studies. In the first 
division each language was apt to dictate its own method of teaching, but 
it was observed that, by reason of frequent divisional conferences, com- 
mon approaches were made to teaching problems that registered in marked 
improvements, and harmony was achieved in a general province where 
such a spirit does not prevail in many an institution. The attempt to bring 
under one head the instruction in civil and electrical engineerng had been 
tried a year of So before, but the talents of the chairman, amounting in his 
own science almost to genius, did not include those of human adjustment, 
and the scheme had been abandoned. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that after the fourth division was technically inaugurated, two well marked 
departments continued for seven years until circumstances made amalga- 
mation possible. 
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It was in the third division, that of science, that the divisional plan 
found less spiritual allegiance. The two special programs, in chemistry 
and physics, were claimed as department possessions, with which outside 
judgment could but ignorantly interfere. In each of these two fields 
instruction required a large amount of special equipment and supplies, 
and it seemed more expedient that budgetary requests should proceed 
directly to the executive offices. This was the more natural since one of 
them chanced to have an allocated endowment of its own. The advanced 
courses tended to be professional in attitude and were therefore less 
available for election by other majors even within the third division. 
Though there were common educational interests within chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, psychology and geology they were less obvious and 
constant than the common interests in other divisions. 


Nevertheless, the third division functioned as a group in considering 
all legislative propositions touching the educational policy of the whole 
College. Under the divisional plan the final legislation on such matters 
was vested in the Curriculum Committee. A proposal for curricular 
change originated in some one of the four divisions; if then endorsed, it 
was transmitted to the others. After proper time for discussion had 
elapsed the president was requested to call a meeting of the Curriculum 
Committee, consisting of the dean, the division chairmen and himself. 
(That it was necessary to have co-chairmen in the two-department division 
of Engineering may reveal that political systems are modified by the acci- . 
dents of personality.) A little later it was felt that the committee might 
seem more largely to represent its constituencies 1f each chairman (theo- 
retically appointed by the Trustees) were joined at the committee table 
by an elected member from his division. Though charged with final 
decisions upon most educational measures the committee resembled an 
international conference more than a legislative body, for each delegate 
could vote only in accordance with the instructions from his division. 
When the evidence or argument brought forth in committee meeting | 
threw a light upon the problem that it was realized would be new to some 
of the supporting groups, all that could be done was to refer the whole 
matter back to the divisions for another start. 


On the surface the divisional legislative scheme looks like something 
that Napoleon might have welcomed, for like his Constitution of the 
Year VIII it seemed as though it had actually been devised to prevent 
legislative action and thus make way for executive usurpation. It must be 
confessed that it was necessary to make many decisions in the administra- 
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tion building which might better have had the judgment of the faculty, 
if a more flexible system had permitted. The physical training department, 
the chaplain, the director of music, and certain other officers were con- 
sidered outside the divisions and their general influence on educational 
policy was therefore less than it should have been. The divisional walls 
made more difficult certain natural combinations of major programs, 
—for example, history and English, and psychology and philosophy. 
The divisions had widely different numerical strength in teaching per- 
- sonnel and yet were equal in vote in the curriculum. 


Yet, the important matter is that the scheme worked. Perhaps a well- 
adjusted and devoted company of gentlemen could work any scheme; 
but it is not so simple as that. In the natural faculty groupings provided 
by the division system there was far freer and more pertinent discussion 
than ever came out in general faculty meetings. The latter continued at 
more or less regular intervals but were given over to the consideration of 
general educational themes, sometimes first presented by an outside 
speaker, to discuss the applications of College rules or new situations of 
general interest. Few, if any, desired to return to frequent business gather- 
ings of the entire faculty, with the attempt to extract conference values 
from a mass meeting. The legislative shortcomings of the system were 
remedied by supplanting the curriculum committee by a Faculty Council 
of seventeen members, some elected by the division and some by the 
general faculty, which could act directly in emergencies and with the 
advice (but not necessarily the direction) of 
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UNION COLLEGE 
MARCHES ON 


Remarks at the Annual Dinner of the New 
York Association of Union College Alumna, 
in the College Room, University Club, New 
York City, December 7, 1944—with more than 
200 present, Richard F. Warner (1901) pre- 
siding. After acknowledgments to LeRoy J. 
Weed (1901), who, on behalf of a group of 
alumnt, had just presented a handsome silver 
stirrup cup—made in London, 1735-1n recog- 
nition of the president's completion of ten’ 
years at the College, Dr. Fox spoke substan- 
tially as follows: 


O OTHER COUNTRY could show a scene like this, even in the fat and 
NN easy times of peace—a company of gentlemen ranging over half a 
century in the differences of age, representing a great variety of pro- 
fessional and business interests, coming back year after year to express 
and to renew their grateful satisfaction in a common college memory. 
It is this bond of wnzon that makes ‘“‘each the other’s friend.’’ You come, 
I know, eagerly desiring reassurance that the spirit and substance of our 
venerable college have not been withered by ten years of depression and 
war. So many human hopes have been sapped and crushed by the adversi- 
ties of this extraordinary decade that the loyal sons of Union are con- 
cerned to know if that ancient tree of knowledge, despite the storms, 
stands firm-rooted, spreading its branches to bear rich fruits for your sons 
and grandsons as it did for you and those who came before you. Does its 
strength increase so that it can surely nourish the minds of leadership in 
the future as it has qualified great men through so long a past? You have 
asked me tonight to measure the growth of the ten years inst now fading 
into history. 
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I do not need to tell you that whatever has been done has been 
accomplished by the team-work of the whole college, from top to bottom 
and from side to side. Anyone who studied Union College carefully 
would be struck with the absence of something—if you can forgive that 
figure—the absence of party spirit. To say that the Trustees are always 
unanimous in their opinions would cast a doubt on their individual intelli- 
gence; it would suggest a fiihrer somewhere in their midst. That, I] am 
glad to say, has not been so; but their general eagerness to help and under- 
stand and cooperate has brought practical agreement and a steady policy. 
In ten years I have seen no partisan groupings in the faculty, no lining up 
around opposing leaders; rather, there has been a disposition to pull 
together to advance the college, in mutual courtesy and respect. Neither 
has the spirit of faction penetrated the alumni body. Naturally, not every 
graduate has looked with favor on every move made at the college. But 
there has been no sulking in disgust, no complaints that have attracted 
outside public interest; the most frequent question from most alumni 1s: 
“What can I do to help?’’ Finally, let us not forget that the spirit of a 
college depends to a great degree on the spirit of its students. No adminis- 
tration could have had a more decent, loyal and cooperative company of 
young men to work with than the student body which has been renewed 
year after year at Union College. If you think that all this is mere rhetoric, 
I hope that you will carry through your own investigation. If you believe 
that college trustees, faculties, alumni and students always work together 
with themselves and with the man who happens to be president, I can 
only advise a close look at a sufficient sampling of other institutions. Our 
strongest asset has been our will to work together. 


Yesterday evening as I swung around the Library and looked out 
upon the lawn, lightly powdered with clean snow, stretching its full six 
hundred feet between those “gray old walls so dear,”’ then over the trees 
to the spires of St. George's and the Presbyterian Church, and beyond to 
the white Princetown hills, I knew I could tell you that in general the old 
scene stays unchanged. But a glance at the Pasture, striped with lines of 
tanks stored by the Locomotive Company, and at a platoon of sailor 
blue-coats marching along the terrace to their mess, was a deep reminder 
that old Union is now in war paint, and that on this Pearl Harbor Day 
we would be thinking gratefully of more than 2,500 of her sons in 
uniform in the camps and campaigns around the earth, and in particular 
of the two score who have gone to their final heroes’ rest, have given up 
their lives to save all that this country and our college stand for. 
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Strengthening the Basic Framework 

If the campus looks the same, except for fewer students, has anything 
really been accomplished in the past ten years? Compare this decade, shall 
we say; with that from 1918 to 1927, when the Butterfield Laboratories, 
the reconstructed Administration Building, the Memorial Chapel, the new 
Physics Wing and Bailey Hall went far to transform the scene. In contrast, 
the recent construction has been hidden from the passer-by. One might 
almost say that this is an era of basement building. Nine years ago, by the 
generosity of Mr. Bailey, we converted the immense dirt-floor cellar 
under the Library into a stack-room that doubled the book-shelves of the 
building (at the same time that offices were built upstairs and the massive 
circular desks were introduced). Money given by Mr. Bernard M. Baruch 
was used to reconstruct the Old Chapel basement into a supplementary 
stack-room holding 30,000 books. Recently a new laboratory was com- 
pleted in the basement of the General Engineering Building. We are now 
almost ready to put an expensive basement under the Physics Building, 
and to install a set of radio studios by a complete reconstruction under 
another hall. We may hope that there is something symbolic in this sort 
of fundamental work in the strengthening of the college. 


There have, I am glad to say, been other internal improvements. 
The remaining two-thirds of South College have been entirely modern- 
ized, with a total gain of seventeen rooms, and the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars has made Oldgym Hall far more comfortable. In 
passing, we may recall that in 1934 there were but forty men in all the 
dormitories, whereas for the past seven years they have been filled to a 
capacity between three and four times that number. In 1934, as you all 
know, there was no place on the campus where the non-fraternity man 
could dine, or buy a sandwich. Due to the kindly concern of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter C. Baker, the college for the past eight years has had the conven- 
ience, one might say the luxury, of Hale House, the envy of every visitor. 
The influence of its lounges and its dining rooms has spread from gate to 
gate in a growing series of gracious interiors: Silliman Hall, a number of 
faculty and fraternity houses, several administrative offices, the.psychology 
waiting room, and now the English Room. Even the bookstore has been 
touched with taste in its new spacious quarters, and—here we must thank 
Mr. Vanneck—the Scuttlebutt, with its soda-fountain, has come to play its 
part as a supplementary social center. Thirty-five new portraits of Union 
worthies have come within the decade, doubling our collection. Despite 
the needs of careful economy, Jackson’s Garden has been constantly im- 
proved and other gardens made or remade. 


Oe Nay 


tions to the public welfare quite irrespective of immediate benefits to 
itself. Actually the college can do this sort of work most effectively if it 
proceeds in an unselfish and uncalculating spirit. 


We have offered hospitality to a great variety of educational enter- 
prises. By a large number of people in Schenectady and its neighborhood, 
the Old Chapel and the Memorial Chapel have come to be the recognized 
centers of discussion, instruction and the enjoyment of music. Men of the 
faculty have spoken on many other platforms. We are welcoming, and 
in many cases organizing, conferences for the advancement of education 
and the public good. For example, last month we entertained the physicists 
and high-school science teachers of the state. On January 19th and 20th 
comes the Industrial Recreation Conference, covering Eastern New York; 
and on January 26th and 27th we will receive seventeen college presidents 
and deans for a round-table on the direction of student affairs. Another 
civilian mobilization convention will probably come in March, and on 
April 20th and 21st we will gather representatives of about a hundred 
colleges for the discussion of premedical education. Few colleges have 
been more consistently active in radio education; as one example I may 
cite the Town Meeting on Sunday afternoons, now in its seventh year, and 
reaching its 230th program this week. The Sunday morning services have 
been broadcast for eighteen years. The Mohawk Drama Festival and 
Institute of the Theater, maintained through six summers, brought many 
people to the campus, including hundreds of serious students. 


Outside the Classroom 

I do not need to tell alumni about student life at Union; but you are 
interested in how it sustains the impact of war. The students have kept the 
Concordiensis just as in the normal years of peace, except that it comes 
once instead of twice a week. At the present time there are no student 
taxes, the college taking up the net cost of all activities. That this has not 
paralyzed student enterprise may be illustrated by the case of the Garnet, 
now appearing two or three times a year. This autumn the college offered 
a subvention up to a thousand dollars, but the student committee sold 
600 individual subscriptions and about $600 worth of advertising and 
there was no call upon the college treasury. There are actually more men 
concerned in producing the publications at the present time than there 
have been for many years. The Union College Radio Society, with its 
wired broadcast to all buildings, is more vital in many ways than ever 
before. Dr. Tidmarsh continues to produce a good choir and glee club, 
and Charlie Male’s band, with its constant function in reviews, is prob- 
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ably at the top of its long record. Our wartime circumstances hold no 
opportunity for the Mountebanks, the Outing Club, and many other 
organizations, but student life does go on, and the dances are as popular 
and well conducted as ever. The office of Co-ordinator of Student Activi- 
ties, first held by Mr. Wyatt and now by Professor Bennett, has been of 
great value to the college. The Student Council functions, concerning itself 
with the government and discipline of the campus. Though deprived of 
the use of their houses, most fraternities initiate new members and 
continue periodical meetings. 


Activities which stimulate an intellectual interest can count, of 
course, on strong direct support from the faculty. Professor Kellogg’s 
Classical Club flourished through most of the decade. During that time 
debating had an unexpected renaissance, both in its radio roundtable 
aspect and in inter-fraternity tournaments. The International Relations 
Club gathered often in Professor Langsam’s home. Through the decade 
the promotion of the intellectual life was one motive of the Hale Club. 
Professor Larrabee’s present correspondence club, with more than a 
hundred graduates in uniform, is an example of this personal relationship 
in war-time adaptation. On the campus now probably the most vital 
student-faculty enterprises that our circumstances permit are the Physics, 
Chemistry and Engineering Clubs with their picnic luncheons and papers 
and lectures by the students. 


Athletics are as prosperous as in most colleges. Physical training 
classes are four times as prominent in the student’s program as they were 
a few years ago, and the various houses and “ships” compete in intra- 
mural contests. Though the varsity football team lost every one of its four 
games this fall, there was general satisfaction with the way Mel Hein 
handled his green men, and in the fact that the team considerably outdid 
its opponents in the matter of first downs and yardage. We expect to have 
baseball in the spring. Right now the basketball season is on, with an 
initial victory against Colgate and strong hopes for a like showing 
against Columbia tomorrow night. The cross-country team, under Bill 
Ketz, recently completed a hard season, winning every meet. Naturally, 
we miss lacrosse, which had done so well through most of the decade. 


In War Paint 
What is this student body we are talking of? It is a composite of 
Navy V-12 trainees preparing to be engineer or deck officers, and 
civilians. Among the latter the older students are 4-F men, as no one is 
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exempted from military service because of the character of his college 
studies; but the majority of the student body are very young freshmen, 
about a year younger than usual; the draft precludes all older applicants. 
But there are sound reasons why a lad should take the possible term or 
two in college, set forth in our pamphlet “‘College and You in Wartime,” 
which will be sent to any of you if you ask for it. These youngsters are 
able students. Union must be nearly unique in having actually raised its 
entrance standards during war-time; we have recently taken in a little 
November class of thirty, chosen from fifty-four high-school graduates 
who desired to come. As time goes on the Navy men are more and more 
carefully selected by the Bureau of Personnel, and we can now say that 
they are about as good students as are the civilians. Considering the extra 
burden that they carry by way of morning calisthenics and other time- 
consuming, though highly necessary, disciplines, they are quite as good. 
It may as well be admitted that our present system of education is one of 
carefully-prescribed and exacting tasks, a system of lesson-getting. The 
spirit of individual intellectual exploration and adventure does not, and 
cannot, flourish brightly amid the routines thrust upon us by war-time 
conditions. It may be that this more severely modifies what liberal arts 
work we are giving rather than the work in the technical branches. 


The mutual suspicion and jealousy as between trainees and civilians, 
which were not to be overlooked in the summer of 1943, have by now been 
- replaced with a cordial feeling of solidarity. The men are intermingled, 
of course, in every class-room and activity and have come to think of them- 
selves as joined in the bonds of Union, just as the whole college thinks of 
itself as a constituent part of the Navy effort. In the last Navy class to leave, 
virtually all, except those who were being transferred to insitutions for 
special work, individually requested to be enrolled as Union alumni, and 
the group included a large number who had begun their studies elsewhere. 
I believe that the frequent appearance of Charlie Waldron in the chapel 
assembly has done much to instruct the Navy men, from high schools or 
from other colleges, in the Union tradition, and quickened their desire to 
share in it. 


The picture we have outlined tonight, you may well say, represents 
great opportunity for every individual—but there are not enough indi- 
viduals. The situation of the college as an institution, in fact, grows more 
and more difficult. The Navy V-5 Unit of flight-cadets, which brought a 
substantial income to the college, disappeared last summer. The V-12 
Unit, which started with 500, was cut to 300 on November 1st, will be 
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cut again to less than 200 on March 1st, and will probably leave the col- 
lege by the end of June. Our civilian student body is now 175. We shall, 
then, start next summer with a total student body of not more than 200 
civilian students, in a college organized, staffed and equipped to teach 
800, and whose general overhead cannot be much cut down if we remain 
prepared to go forward. Due to the systems worked out by Tony Hoadley 
and, under the Navy contracts, by our present comptroller, Professor 
Whitaker, we know exactly where we stand on costs, and we know the 
difficulties we are going to have in facing them. Fortunately, the trustees 
have, over the years, made provisions for such emergencies and have 
reserves on hand which will carry us through these troubled times—if 
they do not last too long. 


Much is said of the impending flood of returned Veteran students. 
We are ready for it, if and when it comes. Answers to a general letter 
addressed to our uniformed students now on leave indicate that most of 
them will return to college under the privileges of the Federal Public 
Laws 16 and 346, if the war does not prolong their absence beyond 
expected limits. Some, perhaps many, others will come to start or continue 
college education. But we incline to think that the total number of G. I. 
students will be less than has been prophesied, unless employment oppor- 
tunities after the war are much restricted; and it may be that many will 
require quick special vocational courses such as Union is not organized, 
and probably should not be reorganized, to offer. 


It.is probable that we shall have to continue our accelerated calendar 
for a year or two, with entering classes in July, November and March. 
There are many good reasons why we desire to return to the customary 
academic year, but the war emergency will continue for us after the peace 
articles are signed and, in our opinion, that is likely to entail continued 
acceleration while it lasts. The Veterans will want to begin their allotted 
months or years of educaton as soon as they can. Even more important, 
while the draft still operates it will be necessary to start the college imme- 
diately after high-school graduation so that the young freshmen may have 
all possible education before their numbers are called. I may say that, with 
reduced student attendance, most of the faculty have individually gone 
on a two-term basis while the college continues on three terms. We know 
that whatever problems of instructional management arise will be solved 
by Dean Garis, if they can be solved by understanding and ingenuity. 


As you are all aware, our national legislature is likely to consider, 
and very soon, various proposals of universal military training after the 
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war. The lessons of the recent past are impressive. No miracle will turn 
back the clock to those comfortable days when we Americans could live 
our lives safely and irresponsibly, with only a remote spectator’s pity for 
_ those who involved themselves in wars across the seas. War and the politi- 
cal injustices that may lead to war are no longer local phenomena. In 
these new years of instant communication and quick exchange, of air- 
planes and rocket bombs and whatever other distance-smashing weapons 
that science is devising, the world’s business is our business, and our 
policy must reflect world conditions. Whether a world concert can be 
effected and, if so, control humanity in peace, and how large our contri- 
bution of force should be in making this control practical and effective— 
these are related questions which we hope will be given our best deliber- 
ative thought before decisions are made. Furthermore, it is natural for 
colleges to hope that the impact of any chosen policy will not seriously 
damage the educational service in training civic and scientific leaders 
which the colleges alone are able to give. Certainly Union College and all 
other colleges have a keen concern in these decisions, and I do not need 
to say that the government of the United States should have a keen con- 
cern in the full preservation of the colleges as a national asset. 


Educational Government 

The systematic educational government of the college has strikingly 
advanced within the past ten years, due to much faculty thought. The 
division scheme, introduced in 1934, by which four general groups of 
teachers, rather than eighteen departments, manage their own instruction, 
has made for better-rounded education, though for a time it seemed to 
make a little more difficult the total action of the college. This threat, if it 
could so be called, was dissolved three years ago by the introduction of the 
Faculty Council of seventeen chosen members, which works with and 
through the divisions. There are occasional meetings of the total faculty 
to serve general interests, but such meetings cannot function as well as 
deliberative assemblies. 


There are differences of opinion on educational policy, quite nat- 
urally, but far more important are the matters upon which we all agree. 
No policy can be rigid and immutable in these extraordinary times, but, 
unless greatly dislocated by new circumstances, we shall keep Union 
pretty much on its traditional basis. We shall continue to serve about 800 
men—and I emphasize the word men. We shall continue to be an under- 
graduate college with an eight-term course of study, though we do intend 
to resume post-graduate work in electrical engineering. Whatever may be 
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the opinion elsewhere, we shall, without doubt, continue to cherish 
national fraternities, though we hope that sensible economies can be 
effected by cooperative management and that some arrangement may be 
set up whereby, without impairing general self-government, the college 
has a larger share in the intellectual guidance of fraternity life. We intend 
to hand back the fraternity houses we have occupied, without loss to the 
chapters, and probably at the same time, so that competition may be fair. 


Programs for the Future 

Many colleges actively began post-war planning nearly two years 
ago; we delayed our beginning until last summer, for two reasons: we 
believed that rapidly changing circumstances confused the picture even 
of the situation a decade hence, and our personnel was so preoccupied 
with meeting the heavy assignment the Navy placed upon us that there 
was little time for anything else during the year 1943-1944. We now 
have six educational planning committees busily at work. 


Three of them are concerned with what the college ought to do for 
Veteran students. One is working out plans for the counseling of such 
students, having in mind their experience, maturity and special needs. 
Another is devising a system of sub-college courses for those Veterans 
who have not finished high school and are therefore not available for 
college status, but whose years will make it inappropriate for them to go 
back to sit with boys and girls in the old school. It is quite possible that 
some such students will have a program that straddles the line of college 
entrance. The third, in a somewhat similar fashion, is preparing evening 
courses for Veterans who will be in industrial or commercial employment 
during the day. You may imagine the difficulties in relating such courses 
to college credit, if there is to be any relation at all. It is quite possible 
that these courses will be open to other citizens as well as to Veterans. 


The appointment of a special planning committee on student life not 
only indicates our American belief that the student’s interests and activi- 
ties outside the classrooms, library and laboratories are an important 
factor in his education, but likewise our belief that the faculty and admin- 
istration, without being intrusive, can give them constructive guidance. 
The work of the classroom is so much conditioned by the ‘‘atmosphere’”’ 
of the college that on that score alone we know that, with all sympathy 
and tact, we must give it some of our best thought. Now that war has 
brought suspension to so many modes of student life, it is a good time to 
take inventory of their values and set up means for all improvement that 
can be managed. 
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The Balanced College 


Two committees consider the possibilities of reorganizing our for- 
mal education. We are resolved to carry Union forward as a balanced 
college—and that is probably the most important statement I make this 
evening. For a hundred years we have offered a liberal arts program and 
a technological program. It may be that Dr. Nott did not realize what he 
was getting us into when he made that innovation in 1845. Time and ~ 
again it has been said that a small college should do one thing or the 
other; it would be far easier, I assure you, in our internal organization and 
in our explanations to the public. You will all remember years when 
either one program or the other threatened to take over the college. It 
suffices here to say: (1) that we intend to prevent that, (2) that we 
intend to make and keep each program distinguished in its own right, 
and (3) that we intend to continue pointing out the great personal 
advantage that comes to the student under one program in associating 
with students under the other, all in the close intimacy of Union College. 


But we have come to realize that the philosophy that governs one 
kind of education is almost entirely different from that which governs 
the other. The engineering courses and the special-degree programs in 
chemistry and physics train man as specialist, and the liberal arts courses 
educate man as man. We realize that many a student finds the liberal arts 
program an advantageous, if not a legally necessary, preparation for the 
particular calling he intends to follow, and shapes it with this in mind. 
There is this difference, however: the great majority of courses in the 
liberal arts offering presumably have an interest and value to anyone, 
which cannot be said of the programs labeled professional. (All this is 
the theme of a section in a pamphlet entitled “What Kind of College for 
You?” which we shall issue next month). Whatever may be the case else- 
where, we have come to feel that at Union College these two points of 
view are irreconcilable, and that there is no advantage in allowing each 
group to needle the other with attempts at conversion. We are content to 
let each plan an educational program of the highest possible quality, 
according to its vision—and we know that the result in each case will be 
excellence. These tasks are now settling largely upon two committees: 
one for the professional programs and one for the liberal arts. Naturally, 
each curricular proposal will have to meet the approval of the whole 
Faculty Council; but I incline to believe that the spirit just described will 
prevail. 
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It will be the task of the administration to see that there is a constant 
and useful interpenetration of influence, in student contacts, in faculty 
contacts, and in general experience, and to see that each program has a 
fair allocation in the budget. The technological programs are undoubtedly 
going to be more expensive per student in the future as they have been in 
the past. We have on hand something like $100,000 for construction and 
equipment to serve such courses, which will be spent as soon as possible. 
You may imagine what we could do with $100,000 for the Liberal Arts! 
But the unfairness in the distribution of such financial nourishment is 
more apparent than real, so far as the administration is concerned; it 
happens that just now it is far easier to find outside funds for technology 
than for liberal education, and the administration’s efforts are not to be 
measured by comparative results. Without diminishing the support of the 
applied sciences it is obvious that there is a pressing need for funds to 
advance education in other branches. 

This is our Sesquicentennial year. Only a few among the seventeen 
hundred collegiate institutions in this country have such a long and rich 
tradition to encourage their progress. In our century and a half we have 
been through flowery seasons of expanding power and prestige, and 
through seasons of drought and blight that severely tried our courage. 
No one realizes this more than I, who have been preparing for publication 
an historical sketch of Union College. But even in our lean years as they 
came there was always a gathering force ready to express itself in larger 
public usefulness when better circumstances favored. 


It is a great story, of which every alumnus is very, very proud. We 
who work for Union in the alumni relationship (I speak here as an 
adopted alumnus), should be well versed in that story; it sometimes pays 
impressively. I can give an illustration: A Long Islander made a modest 
fortune in the stationery business, and left his property to his two sisters, 
the one eventually inheriting from the other. In making her will the 
second sister consulted her lawyer, who wisely advised her to set up a 
scholarship trust with the bulk of her estate. But having himself gone 
directly to law school, the lawyer was unfamiliar with undergraduate 
colleges and had to undertake an investigation as to where the scholar- 
ships might best be applied. By chance he fell in with a Union alumnus 
he knew, and stated his general problem. The alumnus not only loyally 
recommended attention to his own college, but—and this is the point— 
gave so clear and accurate an account of its development and present 
character that we now have a Siegert scholar and will have a second in 
March. When opportunity thus came to George Foster (1927) he had 
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the answer, just as Judge Farren had such an answer when the Gotshall 
will was in question, just as Hiram Todd and other lawyers here had the 
answer at the right time. But most of us have to take the initiative to find 
friends who can be induced to entrust some portion of their money to the 
Union of the present and the Union of the future. Most of us have to 
take the initiative in bringing the most promising lads to the Union 
opportunity. 

It is a great thing to be an alumnus of a great institution. It is men- 
tioned in connection with every important event of your life, as reported 
in the newspapers (including your obituary). The chairman usually 
adverts to it in introducing you to speak. The name of Union on your 
record helped you to your first job. The story of your whole career, as 
gleaned from letters, clippings, pictures, transcripts from local histories 
and other general data, is all on file in your biographical folder in the 
alumni office at Union College, to be consulted by your great-grandchil- 
dren. The college is your sponsor not only now, but before posterity. 
What you learned within its halls colors your appreciation of life every 
day. If it has a good name in your town it enhances your prestige. Cer- 
tainly what you do for it and what you make of yourself both nourish the 
prestige of the college. It was a great institution long, long before you and 
I were ever thought of, and it will be a great institution long, long after 
you and I have laid down our labors; for it flourishes not as the single 
human life, that grows and withers, but as an eternal light to America 
and to humanity. We know it will be strong, but just what its strength 
shall be depends on us, and the other seven thousand men who owe it 
fealty and cherish it. Whatever contribution we make to that strength, in 
whatever amount or form, ties our lives and efforts to something perma- 
nent, that will represent us after we have faded from the scene. 


These gatherings go on and on, most happily, and each of us is 
always sure of a welcome in this great fraternity of old friends with 
common memories. Never have these satisfactions taken so firm a hold 
upon our minds as in this one hundred and fiftieth year. We adjourn 
tonight, next to meet, for most of us, at the great alumni reunion at the 
college which is to be held at the time of the public Sesquicentennial 
celebration next September. The war, we know, will keep many far away, 
on the grim and mighty business of victory against our nation’s enemies. 
But all those who can will nourish their patriotism at that dear place 
which has meant much to the American tradition, as well as to you and 
me. And I, in my good fortune as your president, will proudly welcome 
you at that ancient hearthstone. 
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